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HE Marxian sneak conquest of Czechoslovakia will 
have but one long range permanent effect on Russia. 
it will weaken Russia. All the other countries taken 
‘ver by Moscow can be controlled with relative ease 
yecause their peoples have not known democracy. The 
)>zechs, on the other hand, have a long and virile experi- 
ince of democracy. As one Czech said commenting 
bn the possibility which has now become a reality: 
We would be just one big headache for Russia.” 


This, of course, does not mean to suggest that the 
i>zechs will not suffer or that the communist coup is not 
h serious blow to the democratic world. Czechoslovakia 
will suffer the terror which Holland suffered under nazi 
becupation. We have already suffered loss of prestige 
und strategic advantage. This is truly a dark hour. 
Nothing, however, is to be gained by hysterical proph- 
ecies of doom. We may be very near to war. We still 
nave a possibility of keeping the peace until sanity 
returns to the world if we will act resolutely and 
promptly. Hysterical hating of Russia and Russians 
will do no good; it may do infinite harm. 


| Our job is not to fight Russia; it is to defend demo- 
cracy. Our historic destiny is not to “contain com- 
munism;” it is to strengthen democracy at home and 
abroad. 

There is just one way we can fulfill this destiny; 
that is to be strong morally and materially and to 
use that strength swiftly and fearlessly to keep the peace. 


We will not be strong morally unless we adjourn 
our petty internal quarrelling. We must relegate the 
presidential election to second place where it belongs. 
It matters less who is President of the country than 
that he have a strong country to lead. We will not 
be strong morally unless we stop discriminatory prac- 
tices against minorities and take a firm stand for civil 
rights for all Americans. 


Our first task, therefore, is to rededicate ourselves 
to the spiritual values of our democratic way of life, 
the dignity, the integrity and the equal right to life and 
liberty of all men. 


At the same time we must strengthen ourselves 
materially. We must build up our army, our navy 
and our airforce without delay. We are the only strong 
democratic power left in this chaotic world. We do not 
want war and will not go to war for purpose of conquest. 
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Our World Responsibility 


To fulfill the responsibility of our power, however, we 
must be prepared to protect with force the rights of 
small and weak nations. This we very properly can 
do under regional agreements within the United Nations 
organization. This does not mean war. It is the only 
possible. chance of avoiding war. Failure to protect 
the democratic nations now will inevitably bring on war 
later. Diplomatic protest over the conquest of small 
nations, however loudly registered or widespread, is 
meaningless big talk. If we are to be effective, we must 
‘“‘speak softly,” act fairly, and at the same time (and 
the time is now) “carry a big stick.” The men of 
Moscow who long since betrayed their own communist 
revolution for that fearful lust for power which was the 
old Russian Imperialist dream; these men understand 
no other language than the language of force. 


This, indeed, is not a military matter; it is a 
police problem on a world scale. Peace loving men 
and nations of western Europe look to us for help in this 
hour of their weakness and need. We must implement 
the Marshall Plan without delay and without restrictive 
amendments. We must back the plan up with clear cut 
military guarantees. This alone will give those nations 
time to recover strength and retain their democratic 
way of life. There is also a chance that a few years of 
comparative stabilization will enable the Russian people 
to see the democratic west in fairer perspective than they 
now see us. 


Finally, we say again, we must not waste one iota 
of energy in hating the Russian people. Quite the 
contrary, we must find a way to appeal to the Rus- 
sians over the heads of their leaders. The men of 
Moscow have used this device on others with eminent 
success. We believe that there are brains enough in 
the democracies to build up counter propaganda that 
will one day overthrow present Marxian leaders within 
Russia. Our job is to keep the peace of the world and 
to build up England, Holland, France and the other 
democratic countries in the process. 


A weak and indecisive policy will surely lead to war. 
A strong courageous policy backed by strength and 
stabilized by ethical sanity can keep peace. “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right,-let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in.” 
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ULRICH GOING TO GERMANY 


T is with great pride that we announce elsewhere in 
I this number, the appointment of Dr. Gustav H. 
Ulrich to the joint Universalist-Unitarian team of Child 
Care Workers in Germany. Dr. Ulrich will go to Ger- 
many as soon as the necessary clearance with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization can be put through and 
passage can be arranged for him. No definite date can 
be announced yet but that date will be in the reasonably 
near future. 

Dr. Ulrich will set up and administer a much needed 
home for adolescent children who are Displaced Persons 
orphaned by the war. He will, no doubt do dozens of 


other things as need arises, as is the way of good relief © 


workers. His knowledge of the German language, liter- 
ature, and people makes him a natural choice for this 
work. His successful background of experience working 
with people insures the success of his mission. 

While Dr. Ulrich is abroad, Mrs. Ulrich and their 
four sons will live in Leominster, Massachusetts. 

The entire Ulrich family is willingly making the great 
sacrifice of temporarily breaking up their family in order 
that Dr. Ulrich may do this desperately needed work 
now. We believe that the entire Universalist fellowship 
will express their honor and appreciation of the Ulrichs by 
redoubling their support for Universalist foreign service. 


MORE UN-AMERICAN PROCEDURE BY THE 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


OTHING could be more un-American, more un- 
fair, more unethical, altogether more unworthy in 
every way of representatives of this great democracy than 
the manner in which the House Committee on un-Ameri- 
can Activities has treated Dr. Edward U. Condon, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Standards. The subcomittee of this 
body which charged Dr. Condon with being ‘‘one of the 
weakest links’ in atomic security had to admit after 
being pressed for particulars that the document on which 
the charge was based had had one sentence “ost’’ 
out of it. That one sentence from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Chief’s report on Dr. Condon was the 
most important sentence. It was the sentence that 
asserted that there were no grounds for suspecting 
Dr. Condon’s loyalty. 

Such procedure on the part of a committee of the 
House of Representatives is a disgrace to the govern- 
ment. That there is need in these grave days to make 
sure that our public servants are loyal Americans is 
quite clear. Smear tactics, however, not only fail to 
do the job; they make a mockery of democratic govern- 
ment. 

This latest outrage is in line with the procedure of 
our so called un-American Activities Committee for 
several years. It is high time that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States either install a com- 
mittee made up of level headed, fair minded men of 
intelligence or abolish the committee altogether. 


MAKE THIS UNANIMOUS FOR 
DENOMINATION tae 


NE of the best letters we have seen from the pen of 

a churchman was written by John E. Lane: Chair- 

man of the Board of Trustees of the First Wniverentee 
Church of Rockport, Massachusetts, recently and mailed 
to every member of the parish. Mr. Lake said in part: 
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I have been asked to write you a letter to tell y 
of your appointment to the “(Go to Church Cor 
mittee’ of our Church. I know that you will 
pleased at our committee choice for you, because 
many Church committees require long and freque 
meetings that call for much of your time, and th 
bring results often discouraging. This is not 
be so with your committee, however! You are 
be a Committee of One empowered to make plar 
anytime or anywhere to bring yourself to Chur 
every Sunday morning. You see, you need n 
spend any more time than is necessary on yo 
committee assignment. 

I hope that you will accept your appointmer 
and that your committee will accomplish its obje 
tive. You are really fortunate to be on this cot 
mittee, as you can make it an active one, you have 
worthwhile job to perform, and you can eas: 
determine if you have performed your mission. Y 
have an unparalleled opportunity to succeed a: 
that is half of any battle. 

We move that this device be made unanimous 
the entire denomination and that every layman ine 
Universalist Church accept appointment to the “‘G 
Church Committee’? of his parish and proceed tc 
as an efficient ‘‘Committee of One.” 


THE RUHR REGION FOR ALL EUROP 


NNOUNCEMENT that the United States, C 

Britain and France have agreed on internat 
control of the Ruhr is good news. The Ruhr is 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Youngstown, Ohio; C 
Indiana; Detroit, Michigan; and a half a dozen « 
American industrial sections all together. It is 
very heart of industrial western Europe. With 
section kept under international control for the be 
of all western Europe, the process of European recc 
can be speeded up substantially. We hope this a 
ment marks the beginning of a permanent status u 
which the Ruhr region will be held perpetually in 
for the benefit of all Europe. . 


HOW ABOUT IT, GIRLS? | 


M*: J. B. Priestly wrote recently in the New | 
Post: ‘We are suffering, I believe, from too | 
a domination of the masculine principle, with its ru 
creative fervor, as against the more deep rooted 
saner feminine principle, which puts people first 
everything else a bad second. And if the women of | 
major country took over the politics and economi 
the next fifty years, I, for one, would be delighted. | 
world still badly housed, fed, and clothed, you wou] 
catch the housewives spending five minutes or fiv/ 
lars making atom bombs.” 

Those are noble words with right fine sound. No 
they drew cheers from the feminine side of every H 
hold where they were read. At the risk of appear’ 
be a disillusioned old male growler, we must say th 
strongly doubt the truth of the allegations. Sin 
youth, the ladies have had full sufferage in this le 
the free. Sad to relate, however, there has b 
marked or swift improvement in life since the A 
woman got the right to vote. 

We may be wrong. We hope we are wrong but w 
think so. How about it girls? 
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an is Immortal 


illiam E. Gilroy 


shall be.’’ 


TCHE very left-wing son of a foremost financial mag- 
nate has written a book, and quite_a long,one, to 
rove what he calls “the illusion of immortality” (The 
"usion of Immortality, by Corliss Lamont). That 
: e scion of one of our “‘best’”’ families, a product of a 
sreparatory school of the privileged, and of Harvard 
niversity, should according to his light and conscience, 
devote his thought and activity to the problem of the 
betterment of society and of social institutions, seems 
to me highly commendable, whether or not one agrees 
with his opinions. It is strange, however, that one so 
earnest and so thoughtful should go to such pains to 
laccentuate the negative in the matter of immortality. 
lIn the “accentuating of the positive,’ assuring man 
that he is immortal, and that “the gift of God is eternal 
life,’ there is surely a gospel, and something worth 
declaring; but to tell man that there is nothing to the 
world and life but the thin span from the cradle to the 
igrave, and that the grave is the end and goal of all 
ithings,—what gospel, or good news, can there be in that? 
Of course the psychology underlying such a negative 
fattitude concerning immortality on the part of a special 
fradical is understandable, strange as it may seem. It 
his the same thing that led the I. W. W.’s of a few years 
!ago to parody a well-known hymn in the satirical lines, 
| “There’ll be pie in the sky, bye and bye.” This was a 
inatural protest against the too prevalent attitude of 
Mholding out the allurement of a remote and happy 
} heaven, instead of insisting upon the business of making 
the will of God done on earth and establishing a heaven 
) of justice, and mercy, and human welfare here and now. 
| Nevertheless, understandable as is the protest, and 
“the assertion of “the illusion of immortality,’ I am 
| convinced that-even from a socially radical standpoint 
'the non-belief in immortality is wrong, and that its 
| ultimate effect would be to destroy, rather than to 
| strengthen man’s interest and purpose in improving his 
| own life, and in building a better world. 

Many years ago, in a “magnanimous” gesture, I 
‘invited to my pulpit in Toronto, Canada’s then foremost 
Socialist, the late Phillips Thompson, an intense and 
/ uncompromising radical. I gave him free play in his 
/ utterance, but what surprised me was the vigor with 
which he insisted upon the spiritual foundations, though 
he was not in any conventional sense a Christian believer. 
He was particularly insistent upon man’s immortality. 
' If Socialism, he said, meant only “‘carrying more swill 
to more hogs,” he would have none of it. This was a 
_rough and extreme way of putting it; but what is the 
worth of human personality, of moral character and 
conduct, and of human achievement, if the grave is the 
end of everything? The span of life is not long enough 
to compensate for the eternal blackout. 


The Moral Necessity 


) It is this moral necessity, this rooting of life in eternal 
worth and value, that underlies my own strong con- 
viction concerning immortality; this, and the assuring 
words of Jesus, with the implication of immortality in 
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‘Beloved, now are we sons of God, and it doth not yetappear what we 


the very nature of the moral and spiritual foundations, 
““f it were not so, I would have told you.” Jesus spoke of 
immortality as something we could take for granted, 
as a postulate of life itself. 

With this strong, fundamental conviction concerning 
immortality, I confess that I have been little interested 
in speculations regarding the future life. I am confident 
that whatever waits beyond will be related to, and all 
the better for, one’s best attainment of the good life here. 
I am convinced, too, that the Christian life is the best 
life, and the happiest life, for our three-score-and-ten 
years, even if there were nothing more; though in this 
I speak in terms of normal Christian living, and question 
whether this would be true if it meant the sacrifice of 
life itself. For that, one must have hope of something 
deeper and eternal, and in this sense Paul, in much 
suffering and sacrifice, was justified in asking, ‘““‘What 
profiteth it me, if the dead rise not?’’ What profit, 
indeed? 


Convictions and Imaginings 


I say I am not interested in speculation concerning 
the future life, content to put the emphasis upon daily 
life here; but one cannot avoid imaginings, and I am 
inclined at times to let myself go along the line of John’s 
great declaration, “Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be’’. 
I have dabbled a little into Spiritualism (with a capital S) 
without much in the way of dependable, constructive, 
or helpful results or conclusions. Yet I am convinced 
that there is a world of spiritual phenomena, the nature, 
laws, and operations of which we have hardly begun 
to explore. It is only after several thousands of years 
of known human history that we have discovered the 
radio, and all the underlying and associated phenomena. 
Who knows but in a few thousand years more we may 
be aware of as amazing things in a spiritual world. We 
may have discovered how to use and profit by spiritual 
discoveries similar to._those that we have now made 
in the realm of physics! 

A very “normal’’ and limited person myself, I have 
been fascinated by the contemplation of the remarkable, 
and apparently unexplainable faculties, that some 
possess. My mother, for instance, had a photographic 
memory which enabled her to repeat after many years 
very long poems that she had read only once. She 
was unaware of how she did it, and the gift was never 
a part of my heritage, but this strange power was in 
line with that of mathematical prodigies, musical and 
artistic endowments; amazing psychic powers, these 
are, too, if one can believe half the things that are 
recorded, in such books as There is a River by Thomas 
Sugrue, the story of Edgar Cayce. 

Now, my imaginings take the form of conceiving the 
sort of superman there would be if al/ such powers were 
concentrated in one person! If one power, why not all? 
So, on the basis of very human observations, as well as 
in faith, I find it easy to say with John, “It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be’’. 
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And the Life Everlasting 


Flint M. Bissell 


Md e live but to die,’ wails the Psalmist. ‘We die 
but to live,’ shouts all nature. It is a happy 
coincidence that Easter, the festival of resurrection and 
the pledge of immortality, comes in the spring when the 
new-born world is busy demonstrating the eternal truth 
that “Life is ever Lord of Death.” Along the roadsides 
in one of our suburbs are signs, ‘‘Drive carefully. Death 
is permanent;’’ and behind and on either side of most of 
those signs are trees, shrubs, flowers, grasses, weeds 
which give the lie to the signs, saying with a thousand 
voices, ‘‘Not death, but life is the permanent fact.”’ 

Long before Jesus’ day, ages before the doctrine of 
Resurrection was ever preached, generations of men had 
believed in life after death, partly because they wanted 
to believe it, partly because they couldn’t help believing 
it; and most of all, doubtless, because all about them 
they saw life triumphing over death. 

Just what immortality means for the individual, just 
what the future holds for us and those we lay away, will 
be revealed in due time. That is a matter of faith. But 
that out of death comes life,—that death is a part—and 
an indispensable part-of the process of life—is a matter of 
knowledge. ‘‘We know in part,” but that much we know. 

That Jesus actually rose, bodily or otherwise, from 
the tomb and lives still, and always will live, a real pres- 
ence in some real heaven, has been the central doctrine 
and the accepted belief of a large part of the Christian 
Church. Many people find themselves unable to believe 
this. And many people think that because they do not 
believe this, they cannot be Christians. And many 


That Truth Alone May Be the Victor 


Albert F. Ziegler . 


AM disturbed at the very undemocratic ways in 

which many people seek to protect our democracy. 
Most popular is the anti-communist movement. Aside 
from the obvious fact that many clear thinking liberals 
and radicals are mistakenly labelled “‘communist”’ in 
the heat of the witch-hunt, the attitude that real, 
acknowledged. communists should be deprived of jobs 
and civil liberties is a great danger to what democracy 
we have. 

The writer likes America. He would not want to live 
in Russia and does not want to see the Russian form of 
government established here. The principal reason he 
does not like Russia is that, apparently, opposition to 
the government is not allowed there. He likes America 
because, traditionally, opposition to the government is 
allowed a voice here. He believes that this difference 
is based in a fundamental American confidence in all men, 
and in the power of truth to triumph. No amount of 
disagreement with a man’s beliefs should affect his right, 
under this philosophy, to express them freely, without 
becoming a victim to prejudicial treatment. 

The writer has received, from those who believe he 
speaks naively, many diatribes on the utter iniquity of 
communists, and on their nefarious activities and ambi- 
tions. Most of these contentions are so soaked in hate 
as to be unreasonable. Some are factual. He is not un- 
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reputable voices of many churches say they are r 
Christians. With the intricacies of Christian theolog 
we are not now interested. But this is indisputab 
Jesus the Christ is the livingest fact in the world toda 
And this tremendous fact—the Christian Church a 
the Christian influence—is a fact because of the death 
Jesus. More impressive and more convincing than | 
the dogmas which the theologians have spun out of t 
grim story of the cross on Calvary’s mountain is the fa 
that death gave rise to the greatest and most benefice 
tide of life this old world has ever known; the eve 
broadening stream of Christian faith and influence whi 
for nineteen hundred years has irrigated and made fru 
ful all that is best in human life. The authority wi 
which Jesus spoke has been validated more than ] 
anything else by his demonstration of its essential righ 
ness. ‘He who would save his life shall lose it,”’ he sai 
“and he who will lose his life (for a cause worth # 
sacrifice) shall save it.”” Had Jesus run away from t 
cross, we would never have heard of him. Saving his oy 
life, he would have lost the chance to be the Life of t 
World. Because he died, he lives, the largest, me 
splendid, most useful life of all the ages. Inspired i 
that sacrifice, a million men and women have prov 
that the surest way to’enrich life is to give it up. Ss 
preservation may be nature’s first law, but in hum. 
nature is a higher law. Jesus didn’t make the law, .b 
he proved it, ‘‘He who would save his life, let him | 
willing to lose it.” True of persons; true of natior 
might be true of a church. 
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aware of the excesses committed by people (communi 
and anti-communists) in their zeal. He deplores th) 
all, no matter by whom committed, but does not see 
they logically can be used as reason for suppressing, ij 
denial of our democratic principles, any minority vo: 

He recently had placed in his hands a pamp 
named ‘The Catholic Church and the Public Schod 
and ‘“‘Catholic Education and Crime” by L. H. Lehma: 
published by the Agora Co. It follows the same “art 
pattern, aimed at the Catholics, and its facts are 
coated with hate that I have great difficulty swallow 
them. Must disagreement necessarily be disagreealf 
I am not a Catholic. I ama Universalist. But I am |} 
anti-Catholic, and I would be very uncomfortable in 
society which forbade the Catholics or any other re 
ious group freely to pursue their faith. Are we 50 | 
secure 1n our beliefs that we feel we must protect thi 
by attacking those who differ with us? 


The Red Army in the German Soviet Occupation 3 
recently found a truckload of scientific instrument} 
great value, stolen by the nazis during the war 
the Uccle Observatory, near Brussels, and ret 
them to the rightful owners under the guidance of f 
Belgian astronomer, Fernand Moreau. (WP) 
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LITTLE over a year ago, the people of New York 
were startled by the disappearance of one of the 
icity’s buses. It had apparently vanished in thin air. 
# hen news came that the driver, reliable for years, had 
rown tired of it all, climbed behind the wheel of his 
Wehicle and driven all the way down to Florida. It was 
jthe way he chose to escape from the dull, dreary, monot- 
fonous routine of his daily existence. We all know some- 
hing of that desire to get away from our tasks, at any 


irate, to find sunnier skies. 


| Men of religion have ever been peculiarly faced with 
ithe temptation to run away from imperatives. 


f “And the Lord said unto Moses, I will send thee 
funto Pharoah that thou mayest bring forth my people. 
And Moses said, “Who am I, that I should go to Pharoah, 
and bring forth the children of Israel? I am not eloquent, 
1I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue.”’ 


} “And the word of the Lord came unto Jeremiah 
Isaying, Behold I have ordained thee a prophet unto the 
lnations. Then said Jeremiah, Ah, Lord God, behold I 
cannot speak, for I am a child.’’ 


“And the voice of the Lord said, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? and Isaiah said, Woe is me, 
| because I am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips.” 


One thinks of the story of Jonah escaping by way of 
ithe sea, or Elijah who “‘took a journey into the wilder- 
iness”, or John Murray seeking the forgetfulness of a 
| strange land. When we sense the enormity of our task, 
we seek to evade the occasion and shirk the summons. 
| And there is good reason. A faith is never fulfilled in 
the clouds, but in tiresome drudgery and wearisome toil. 
Moreover, we are idealists, and the world does not go in 
for our stock in trade. Our shops, many of them, are 
rather down at the heel. We anticipate eagerness and a 
‘right spirit from our fellows, but their fickleness dis- 
appoints and disgusts us. Each day, our hearts are 
wounded. And there are times when we long for a way 
out. So, in a dark mood, Jeremiah gave utterance to a 
familiar wish of us all, ‘““Oh, that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging place of wayfaring men: that I might leave my 
people, and go from them!”’ How often have we longed 
for such a wayside inn! 

- But the cause of some of our feeling lies in the fact 
that we believe we are in such an inn. Fascinated by 
our ideology, perhaps a little proud of our superior wis- 
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‘For it is not an enemy who reviles me—then I could bear it; 
Nor does he who hates me magnify himself against me — 
. Then I could hide myself from him; 
But you, my equal, my intimate friend. 
We held sweet converse together; 
We entered the house of God in the procession. 


“And I say, ‘Oh, that I had wings like a dove, 
That I might fly away and dwell in peace 


? 35 


—Psalm 55:12-14, 6. 


dom, we suppose we are alone. We are downed by what 
seems to be others’ lack of understanding, their stubborn 
resistance to new ways of thinking, their persistence in 
going on as they have always done, their indifference, 
their pious pretense behind which they keep up their 
unrecognized mischief, their crude disregard for things 
we cherish, their lack of response to causes we care for. 
It is as though we lived on another planet and viewed 
from a distance the antics on earth. Perhaps, therefore, 
we should begin to see how we exaggerate our loneliness. 
We underestimate the work, the motive, the character ° 
of others. We echo Elijah, “I, even I only am left.” 
But things may not be as bad as we think. 


Besides, there are unconquered areas in our own lives 
that hold out against our better selves. Our escape is 
often no more than a retreat to that inner wilderness. 
We fool ourselves by supposing that if the conflict were 
out of sight it would be out of mind. 


There is a need in us to rise out of the flow of events 
to a point of view where we may be poised, to rejoice in 
the things exempt from and independent of our travails, 
pains and disappointments,—the song of birds, the 
movement of the tides, the constancy of stars, the truths 
invulnerable to our lies. 


But most of our staleness and boredom issue from 
our spiritual poverty. We are tempted to become pro- 
fessional and lose the sense of a vocation. We neglect 
our own spiritual encounter. 


Our hope lies in rediscovering our inner music, to 
which we may often be untrue, but which we must recog- 
nize as our own, our very own, the nature of our being, 
our soil and seed, from which we cannot depart, and 
because of which we must be rooted and grounded in 
our task. 


Thou Eternal,who hast bidden us be still to know 


that thou art God. When men wait on thee they renew ; 
their strength. So may we find in Thee our enemy and 
our comrade, our fortress and our shelter, our battle 


and our peace. 
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What Youth is Thinking 


N January of this year, Universalist Churches ob- 
served Youth Sunday. In many of these churches, 
the morning service was taken over by young people who 
conducted worship and spoke from the pulpits. Space 
limitations make impossible the publication of all the 
sermons of the young people that have come to the edi- 
torial desk. From the collection, we have selected parts 
of sermons preached by young people from New York, 
Illinois, Connecticut, and Massachusetts. Our young 
people are confused in their thinking in spots, but no 
more so, perhaps less so, than many of their elders. 
Certainly they are better off than the hosts of mature(?) 
people who have given up thinking in this difficult age. 
With all of their confusion and limitations, our young 
people are thinking and there is a healthy idealism run- 
ning through their thinking. 


Therese Bailey, All Souls, 


Brooklyn New York 


ASICALLY, all religions are similar. They all 
work toward a common goal. As all the streets in 
Washington, D. C., bear different names and yet con- 
verge at the same central spot, the Capitol, so do all 
the religions in the world align themselves under different 
titles and still seek the identical result, the furtherance 
of harmony in the relations of man with himself and 
with God. 

If the ultimate aims of religion are analogous despite 
outward form, it is difficult to understand why there is 
any deep friction between doctrines. There can be 
no truly conflicting faiths. 

If we, as young Universalists, have found our 
salvation in our Church, should we not allow our neigh- 
bor to search for God in the way best suited to him? 

There is a time-worn phrase, “In youth lies the 
hope of the world.’ This was true yesterday, it is 
true today, and it shall mean even more tomorrow. 
In our hands rests’ the responsibility for our children 
yet unborn. We owe them a world of peace, a world 
that is willing to let them work out their own destiny. 

* Youth must face the issue squarely, there are few 
solid, common bases left on which to promote spherical 
agreement. Surely we have, both politically and econo- 
mically, come to an almost irreparable impasse. Re- 
ligion would seem to be the one remaining factor 
that touches us all. Religion; or more specifically, 
the mutual respect for religion that should be imbued 
among all members of all faiths, is the one firm founda- 
tion from which we can build a world united in love of 
God and man. 

To form such a world, youth must understand and 
adhere to the principles of its own belief. Young men 
and women must make their religion an integral part of 
their life. Only then, when as individuals they have 
achieved a compatible, rewarding relationship with their 
church will they be able to broaden the scope of their 
vision and comprehend that they are a vital part of the 
greatest common denominator on earth. They are 
joined with numberless brothers and sisters in being 
loving sons and daughters of a loving God. 

If the world is ever to realize any release from the 
confusions and suffering we have harbored for so long 
the final answer will come from youth; youth that a 
tempered by trial and matured to a sober judgment. 
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We must realize now, at any early age, what heretof 
has come only with experience that all men who w. 
uprightly have something in common. This knowled 
the recognition of good rather than evilfin men. < 
women, contains the seed necessary for the salvation 
the world. 

We, as Universalists, should be acutely aware 
this common denominator, every day of our lives, 
every way we live. A Universalist believes in the s 
vation of mankind, the eventual triumph of Gc 
over Evil, and an Omnipotent, Loving Universal Fath 

Let us then, grow into our faith, and advance w 
our faith, earnestly striving all the way, to help ¢ 
fellow man, both by showing him the way throu 
Jesus Christ, and by abstaining from ridicule of ¢ 
neighbor’s manner of devotion. 


Walter Williams 
Binghamton, New York 


HE church has great personal meaning because 

brings me a lively sense of the great spiritual cc 
tribution that the Old Testament prophets, Jesus, a 
the Saints and Martyrs have given to make the wo: 
a better place in which to live. It is a force larger th 
the influences that fall into my daily life. 

Margaret Slattery, in her book, He Took It Up: 


‘Himself, tells of a young monk who lived in a rude stc 


hut on a mountain-side overlooking the neighborhc 
of his childhood. He had entered this type of life 2 
had accepted the wearing of the cross and the long rq 
fastened with a cord around his waist as he felt that 
could find solitude and escape from the evils of 
external world, ridding himself of a burdensome se# 
of sin and shame that the world had cast upon him. | 

His life on the mountain-side, although difficult, ¥ 
not without its reward. Here the young monk lost || 
feeling for the rest of the world and the sufferings 
others did not trouble him. He rested and pray 
growing content with himself and strong. 

One day he had a dream. The dream centered aroy¥ 
the life of the Master and his terrible death at the hai 
of his fellow men. In the dream, the monk visuallf 
himself walking from earth to heaven. The journey jf 
dark and hard at the out-set but as he neared Heast 
it became light and the pathway was filled with flo \. 
Ata turn in the road he meets the Master: “‘O Mastif 
he cried, falling at His feet, “Why did thou leave f 
We need thee so sadly. Couldst thou not have stayel 

Quietly the Master answered: “I finished the wi 
I had to do.” 

“But,” continued the devout monk, “sin and po 
are still with us. O Master, who can bear the burf 
of man’s need?” | 

“I share with those who love me the burden of m4 
need,” the Master answered with a smile. The m4 h 
now filled with sorrow and fear as the Master looke} 
him and searched his soul, said, “But Master, wh. 
they fail thee?” With confidence, the Master } 
easily: “I am counting on those who love me.” 

The dream ended. The monk was disturbed bit 
He thought for a long time. He had had quiet \c 
comfort; there had been ample time for study, | 
worship, and prayer. 


it 
| 


# neatly with the cross and beads and laid it away. 
jlled with fear as well as with hope, he put on the 
pthing he had worn to the rude stone hut but five years 
tfore when he had left his home. ‘Now,” he said 
‘hietly, “T am one of them.” 
Grasping his mountain stick firmly, the young monk 
arted down the trail that would lead him back into 
vilization. As he walked, the fear in his heart was 
‘vercome by a surging joy, and half aloud he said: 
\’m going back, back down into the midst of the prob- 


= 


jen must toil, down into the thick of the battle with 
Wifishness and greed; down into the midst of mad 
keasure, where souls seek to find release—into the 
omes where men and women struggle to be true and 
‘il. The Master has finished His part. Now he works 
jith me. I will not fail Him.” 

| The personal decision of the young monk, “I am 
ne of these,’ is a spiritual heritage of which in a sense 
he church is trustee. It means that when I think of the 
\hurch I think of the Christian Faith which is based on 
ne truths that all men are created equal and that ‘‘no 
1an is an island unto himself,’’ regardless of race, creed, 
lationality, or color. The Church is a unifier of all my 
ixperiences; and a bubbling spring from which my 
joiritual thirst is satisfied. 


| 


Elizabeth Bradley, 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


AS the church failed us? In its religious principles, 
no, for we still have the ten commandments and the 
‘olden rule to live by and we still hear the fatherhood of 
yod and the brotherhood of man from every pulpit. 
Yo, we still have our faith we’ve been taught since 
junday School. 

The church has failed us as a united body working 
gainst the forces of evil, as a social and civic organiza- 
jon working for our behalf in the community, as an 
rganization that includes us rather than accepts us. You 
will say that the church does include and provide for its 
outh and you can point out youth conferences where 
yundreds of Protestant young people were present and 
you can point out many youth fellowships. You can 
2ven put the blame on youth for an apparent disinterest 
n the church. I cannot contradict these arguments 
as they are based on a point of view. I am not trying 
0 contradict them. I am simply giving the point of 
view as I see it, as I have found it to be most prevalent 
groups in which religion has been discussed. Yes, it 
certainly has been discussed, Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew, religion is a very talked about subject with youth 
today. We’re past the story-book age and we feel we 
have a right to have our say in the church. 

Let’s consider the question—just where does youth 
stand in the church, what is our position? Divide it 
mto three subtopics; as a young person sees it, as you 
he adult congregation sees it, and finally as it appears 
to the minister or the clergy. Now as I see it, the youth 
of the church is simply an advanced Sunday School class. 
You feel that it’s pleasant to have young people around 
but we’re not given any particular attention. Our forum 
and councils are not taken seriously. They are con- 
sidered nice because they give the “‘youngsters’’ some- 
thing to do. —I heartily disagree. The whole object 
of giving us a chance to be a part of the church is com- 
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jms that must be solved; down where life is hard, and 


pletely ignored. The clergy sees it. They and a few 
far-sighted adults see that the youth will someday be 
the adult congregation, and that day is not too far away. 
Through their efforts they have brought a great many 
young people back to the church and have prevented 
others from leaving. These folks can’t do it alone. 
They need the co-operation of every member of every 
church. New blood is needed to carry on the work and 
further the principles set up by those who have marked 
the path. Without this, the church will die. 

; We don’t want any great control, or anything border- 
ing on it, we don’t want to be pampered and babied 
and have our egoes inflated, neither do we want to be 
placed in an advanced Sunday School position, called 
“pleasant youngsters” and let it go at that. We want a 
part, an active part in our church, though that part 
be small. In the youth of today is your congregation of 
tomorrow. Not giving youth a chance has turned many 
of our young people to the churches that do. If you 
doubt this simply look to the large youth groups in other 
churches. They take an active part, they belong in the 
church and work with it, not merely to it and work 
LOTEte 

You might say, that is fine but what about this 
careless indifference to the religious side. This is far 
from the truth. Every individual, whether he admits 
it or not, needs some belief. We need it, you need 
itandIneedit. Whether it be Buddism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Judiasm, Christianity, or what ever you choose, 
everyone needs that divine or spiritual power to hold 
on to, to have faith in, to believe in. 

Few young people have lost their religion, but they 
have lost respect for organized religion. This sounds like 
a rather strong statement but it is true in more ways 
than one. I have heard the same story many times; 
how can they expect us to follow a religion that preaches 
love and brotherhood and understanding and tells us 
to teach it to others when all we see is prejudice, dislike 
leading to hatred, dissention, constant quarrelling and 
strife among our own members. I heard one girl, a 
junior in college, say, “‘I’d rather never step my foot 
inside of a church as long as I live, than to have to be 
among the hypocrites that belong to my church.” .. . 
This is a fine state. When religion is not at work on its 
own home grounds, how can it be expected to flourish 
anywhere else. There is nothing any one person can 
do about this. It must come from the hearts of every- 
one. Open your doors and your hearts to youth, show 
them a religion that is being lived every day, and they 
will answer. 


Dean A. McKennon 


Swampscott, Massachusetts 


“TN my time, we never did this. Why the very idea! 
I just do not see what this generation is coming to.” 
How many parents have not at some time or another, 
passed off their inability to see through our actions with 
these lame excuses? 

In the first place, to understand us, you have to be 
up to the times; here, now, 1948; not back in your 
adolescent days. Second, everybody and everything 
else in the world is constantly changing, so why not 
youth? 

Perhaps you feel that we are out “all for fun” and 
never have any serious times. In this, you are wrong. 
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We do have our serious side, but because some of us 
are extremely self-conscious, we do not like to express 
our thoughts on account of the jibing we are likely to 
get from adults. 

To develop our characters and personalities to face 
the problems of later life squarely, we must have con- 
fidence in ourselves. The first step in building this self- 
confidence is for someone else, parents, teachers, clergy 
or others, to have confidence in us. 

The next time a ‘‘teen ager” has a problem, try to 
put yourself in his shoes, render a little sympathetic 
understanding and remember that, speaking for all 
“young people,” we want to be understood. 


Sylvia Blanchard, 
North Attleboro, Massachusetts 


BELIEVE that if we learn and take seriously the 

lessons of kindness, courtesy, honesty, and gener- 
osity taught in the home, and the lessons of leadership, 
guidance, and co-operation taught in the schools, we 
would help toward building a better world tomorrow. 

If in addition to these fundamentals of character we 
learn and practice the lessons of patriotism and services 
taught by the nation, and the lessons of tolerance, 
brotherhood, good will and faith taught by the church, 
then we, the youth of today, will help to’make a better 
tomorrow. 


Ellen Musgrave, 
Hutseonville, Illinois 


NIVERSALISM means much to youth because it 

uses the same methods for discovering truth as the 

scientists do; the same method that we find used in our 
textbooks at school. 

Universalism is not a frightening religion as are some 
other religions. In my talks with other young people, 
I discovered that they think God has favorites and only 
favorites may be “‘saved.’”’ They are frightened. Per- 
haps the thought that they may not be one of his favor- 
ites frightens them. Universalism does not teach this. 
Instead it is a reassuring religion and gives the youth a 
feeling of security. 

Universalism helps to build up the character of the 
youth. It helps youth to accept people for what they 
are “worth,” not what their color is, or their creed, but 
their worth. It teaches that there is no superior race but 
that there is only one race, the human race. 

Universalism helps the youth to strive for peace and 
a better more friendly world. It helps us to realize that 
through our own efforts, the future may be happier and 
more pleasant: 

Universalism offers many opportunities for youth. 
Universalist youth, today, can look forward to a whole- 
some and beneficial life. He can help make the world a 
better place in which to live. Thus youth realizes he 
can live this religion. He has the privilege of choosing 
the right kind of life or the wrong kind. He has the 
opportunity to choose the kind of person he wants to be. 
He has the opportunity to discover new truths to add to 
this growing, never final religion which is Universalism. 
In conclusion, Universalism means to youth, that here 
we have a religion of freedom which encourages us to 
develop our own intelligent beliefs: 
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East, West Wage Battle 


Henry Holm 


IFTEEN women representing three women’s orgar 
zations that had been licensed only in the Briti 
and U. S. sectors of Berlin, recently got an unexpect 
invitation to dinner from General Kotikov, the Russi: 
commander of Berlin. He told them he would « 
everything he could to help their organizations, and nc 
they have their licenses for all of Berlin. The incide 
is one of a number recently that point up one aspect 
the second “Battle of Berlin;’? the contest betwe 
Russia and the three Western Powers to see who ¢ 
get the most support from the German population. 
Present Russian strategy, it seems, is to show 
much liberalism as possible. Not long ago a non-par 
organization, the Cultural League for Democrat 
Renewal of Germany, was prohibited in the British a1 
U.S. sectors of Berlin, on the grounds that the Leag 
was under communist influence. The authorization 
the three women’s organizations already mention 
seems to have been a counter-move of liberalism on t 
part of the Russians. It paid off, for when one of t 
three groups, the Women’s League of 1945, held a mee 
ing to discuss war resistance immediately afterwards 
the British sector, General Kotikov was heartily cheere 
Most Germans are not too concerned, naturally, 
to how genuine Eastern or Western liberalism is, | 
long as they benefit from the “battle.’”’ But in certd 
areas of public life, the West would do well to reali: 
the Russians have been more liberal. Take the mat! 
of school reform. In the whole Eastern Zone of Occug 
tion, the school reform now operating provides for G 
foreign language to be taught in every school, even} 
the country. The program has had to be introdua 
gradually, of course, for lack of teachers, but in 4 
district of Storkow southeast of Berlin, for examr, 
twelve rural schools now teach a foreign languag 
eight of them Russian, and four, English. 
According to Professor Henry Dieters, head of 
Institute for Theoretical Pedagogics at the University 
Berlin, English is being taught in about one-third off 
German schools in the Russian Zone, whereas no Russ} 
is taught anywhere in the Western Zones. 
school reform as a whole, in the Russian Zone, s} 
Professor Dieters, is about whati the German sch 
reformers dreamed of and planned under the Weisf 
Republic, but could not achieve. 
In the present “Battle of Berlin,’’ the West, howe? 
has one immense advantage. No other country |f 
hope to send as many food parcels into Germany | 
its capital as the United States is now doing. 
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EASTER MUSINGS 


Take what God has to give at Easter-Time; 
The wonder of growth, the stretch upward 
Of all living things toward the sun, 

And the wise patience of the trees. 

Take, O friends, what God has to give! 


Take courage from the common daily things; | 
The warmth of friendship and the strength of Me 
Take faith, a singing faith, that flings its song, 
Against the very walls of death, and sees | 
The light of Easter break across the hill beyond 


Alfred S. Cole.) 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD! 


| 
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Yes, There are Angels 


theldon Shepard 


VERYTHING is mystery. There are no com- 
pletely answered questions. Every path of knowl- 
dge trails off into the unknown. Life is an eternal 
nigma. Yet we live in the midst of this vast mystery 
‘is complacent as the dog pawing a place to lie. 

Individuals take their attitudes largely from pre- 
ailing social concepts, current advertisements and 
yxropaganda, accepted emphases and values. In this 
ay of material science and industrial organization, 
many of us have lost our appreciation of the deeper 
side of reality. 


Angels In All Religions 


' It is partly to pry open our sense of mystery and 
wonder that I ask you to think about angels. Angels 
people the skies of all religions, all peoples. Plato 
speaks of two, striving with man, one for the right, 
the other for wrong. Greek, Roman and Egyptian 
religions found a place for them. 

The Bible presents many sorts of angels, whose 
purposes seem to be mainly these three; First, the sing- 
ing of hallelujahs to God, to adore and bless Him. 
Secondly, to be God’s messengers, run His errands and 
do His work. Thirdly, to help human beings. It was 
an angel who closed the mouths of the lions for Daniel, 
who told Joseph to flee into Egypt. Of little children, 
Jesus said, ‘“Their angels do always behold the face of 
the Father in heaven.” 

In early Christian art, angels are represented as 
men, and they all had wings. Most of us have departed 
from that concept of angels, at least as far as sex is 
concerned, 

Angels occupy a prominent place in the thought of 
some phases of Theosophy and other oriental systems. 
Their function in these systems is to do the work of the 
world. They build trees and human bodies, they foster 
art, music and all beauty, they care for the home, they 
are companions and guardians of individuals, they 
Manipulate the atoms. 


Three Kinds Of Angels 


Three types of angels are met in the ordinary man’s 
thought. One of these includes all the good angels, 
those who do the work of God and help human beings. 
Another class is the evil angels, the fallen ones, who do 
the work of the Devil and fight against God and men. 
And the third group consists of persons who have lived 
on earth and departed this life. 

Not all of these are recognized by all persons. Many 
Christians hold that the dead are not anywhere alive, 
but will be raised (at least the good ones) at the last 
trumpet. Some persons do not recognize evil angels. 
And, of course, we must not forget those who say the 
whole picture is but a fairy story to please children. 

In this discussion, we are thinking primarily of 
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One of the penalties of living in a highly organized and mech- 
anized civilization is the development of undue sensitiveness to size, 
form and all material manifestations. 
unseen, the inquiry for meaning. 


We lose the wonder of the 


those angels who run the errands of God, do the work 
of nature and inspire and help people. Are there such 
beings? What is their nature? How do they work? 
Can their beneficent influence be increased? 


They Represent A Reality 


We must recognize that the story of the angels fits 
into observed facts, if not into accepted theories. The 
physicist breaks down the atom with a ray, and dis- 
covers that some intelligent force is carrying on the 
revolutions of a solar system within a portion of matter 
so small one cannot imagine it. The chemist finds that 
something goes with every molecule of his substances 
so that always and everywhere it behaves in an orderly 
and dependable manner. The physiologist discloses 
that trillions of organized cells co-operate to take a 
handful of food and produce from it hair, nails, flesh, 
blood, nerves, bone, brain. The astronomer baffles 
imagination with his limitless universe of suns, nebulae, 
distances and ages. 

Most puzzling of all is the most common experience 
of all; this process we call thinking. The swift whisk 
of a thought through the mind can in an instant move 
levers, start electrical currents, change the output of a 
chemical laboratory, transform a personality. 

What keeps all this going intelligently? What 
pushes the stars along in their places? Who attends 
the protons and electrons that their revolutions and 
relations form atoms of matter from charges of elec- 
tricity? Where is the director of all cell-life? Whom 
has the Creator sent to furnish the intelligent guidance 
and the driving power for all these procesces? 


Is It Angels? 


Some people say, “‘All this is the work of the angels.”’ 

Now, how do you think of angels? Certainly not 
as of men flapping their wings as they sail through the 
sky. Many stories of angels, particularly in the Bible, 
give them the power of appearance. Sometimes they 
are voices, or great lights. In Theosophy, angels are 
regarded as having luminous bodies which may be 
seen by the clairvoyant. 

Nothing is too magical or mystical to be true. The 
most amazing stories come from the laboratory and the 
observatory. No theory should be rejected merely 
because it is mysterious, wonderful or seemingly im- 
possible. But giving bodies to angels is not necessary 
to an understanding of this problem. In fact, it is far 
more helpful not to handicap spiritual considerations 
by demand for form. All forms are but changing mani- 
festations of realities. 

In a spiritual interpretation of existence, the forces 
underlying all phenomena will be thought of as spiritual. 
Bodies, forms, descriptions, words, are all attempts 
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to represent reality. Sometimes they help in under- 
standing, sometimes they hinder. 

No one’s description of spirit is correct. All creeds 
are symbols, interpreting to the believer that which 
comes to others through different emblems. It matters 
little what words we use or what pictures our imagina- 
tion paints to bring confidence to our hearts. 


The Something 


There is something abroad in the universe doing the 
will of God. A universal presence persists in intelligent 
procedure. Inspiration tugs at our hearts. 

Some of those who can better grasp the idea of a 
localized entity doing a bit of work at each place say 
it is God’s angels who do the work. Angels, then, 
are the presence of God; or angels are the thoughts of 
God. 

The one question with which we may have difficulty 
is this: Do these forces have a_ self-consciousness? 
Well, how can one answer? And what is the importance 
of the answer? How much self-consciousness has a 
dog? A plant? A brain cell? Is the subconscious 
intelligence a self-consciousness of another kind? No 
one knows. For the purposes of life, it is not important. 

Even those who talk with the angels say that their 
effectiveness depends upon our attitudes, co-operation 
and effort. This is as much as to say, with Beaumont 
and Fletcher, 

“Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 


Help On The Way 


What difference whether the power that walks by 
us, determined by our acts, is described as a heavenly 
being helped or hindered by us, or is declared to be the 
continuing vitality of our deeds? There are forces 
waiting upon us, walking by us, amplifying the powers 
we express, giving wings to our thoughts, carrying them 
to the very throne of God. 

Believers in angels say of them that they are ready 
to help as much as their brothers of this race will let 
them. The determining influence in their careers is 
the human element. They are ready to aid us whenever 
we turn to the best. They will guide us when we permit 
it. They make connection between us and God. They 
battle with the race for the heights. All this I stead- 
fastly believe!. 

That is, I believe in the experience, the reality. For 
him who likes angels, it is angels. Each of us speaks 
the language he knows. To a dweller in equatorial 
jungles, we cannot speak of ice as we would to an Eskimo. 
One describes the glories of the ocean in the terms he 
knows. Men and women, in their climb up the hill of 
life, find refreshment, encouragement, strength, hap- 
piness. They tell about it in the terms of which they 
can think. One says, ‘“‘The angels came and ministered 
to me.” Another, “Christ strengthened me.” An- 
other, “My beloved came.” Some speak of “The 
Masters,” and there are those who say, “God.” 

All are correct. All are in error. The label is not 
an exact description of the force which came to them. 
But it is a means of recognizing and identifying the 
experience. 

Yes, there are angels, God’s angels, ministering 
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- and others. Pride truly cometh before a fall. 


angels, guardian angels. If you don’t like to think 
angels, there is God’s presence just the same. If y 
don’t like the word God, still the Reality of it all, wh 
all our words merely hide, is there building your wor 
urging the race on, ministering to you. 


Universal Presence 


Let every one use any symbols and thoughts wh 
help him to get hold of the consciousness that he In 
in a spiritual universe, that there are powerful for 
in league with his heart. Let him. not quarrel w 
any who use different terms. Let him not be disturt 
if any of his symbols, words, creeds lose their pov 
with him. For the Reality is far greater than all 1 
symbols and words. 

What runs the universe, builds for nature, cares” 
us? Angels? Yes. The presence of God? Yes. C 
beloved? Yes. Divine Mind? Yes. The Gr 
Eternal? Yes. Yes, all concepts which bring us ir 
conscious touch with guidance, strength, peace. Th 
are all images by which the imagination reflects reali 


DO YOU MAKE ENEMIES OF YOUR FRIENDS? — 


Chadbourne Spring | 


ANY people can make friends, but not so me 

can keep them.: Friendship too often is a ‘‘hs 
today, gone tomorrow”’ affair. While the fault no doy 
lies on both sides, it is the emotionally mature thing} 
blame ourselves; to see wherein we are wrong. Hi 
are fcur hindrances to friendship. 
Pride can result in the destruction of friends 
and, incidentally, in the ruination of whatever effec 
ness with people we may possess. Pride must “sd 
face.”’ Pride never admits of making a mistake. 
thinks more of itself than it ought, to paraphrase Pe& 
Pride erects barriers and widens the gap between it} 


Unwillingness to forgive can ruin friendships. 
one is perfect. Even the ones we love most have t 
weaknesses. They must be overlooked, even as | 
would wish our own to be overlooked, pardoned, | 
given by our family and friends. | 

Lack of thoughtfulness; this too can ruin friends 
It is doing those little things beyond the call of duty 
the demands of the law that preserve human relati} 
ships. It is making life a little easier for others bi 
kind word, a happy smile, a helping hand. When thi 
do not go just as we wish, let us not take it out on oth 
May we remember what another person has said, ‘* 
us be kind to one another for most of us are fighti 
hard battle.” } 

Finally, failure to understand others can ruin |§ 
possibilities of an enduring friendship. We must und 
stand others, their limitations, their background, tlh 
capacities, their ambitions, their frustrations, tif 
griefs, etc. As we understand them, we will find | 
appreciation of them deepening and our affection } 
them increasing. 

Of course, friendship is a two-way matter. 
when things don’t go well between us and them, it is# 
adult way to search our hearts and minds, to ble 


ues: to note our mistakes and proceed to cor 
em. | 
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| R. Gustav H. 
| Ulrich has been 
appointed by the 
Universalist Service 
Committee as senior 
representative on 
the joint Universa- 
list-Unitarian Child 
Care Team now op- 
erating, under the 
International Refu- 
gee Organization in 
the British area 
of western Ger- 
many. Dr. Ulrich 
has accepted the ap- 
pointment and re- 
signed his pastorate 
at the First Univer- 
salist Church at 
Providence, Rhode 
Island, to become 
effective at an un- 
specified date in the 
3 near future. 

Dr. Ulrich will set up and administer a home for 
adolescent Displaced Persons. Dr. Cummins and Dr. 
Lalone saw the great need for this home when they were 
in Germany last fall, and they brought back the urgent 
recommendation of Selma Jones that such a home be 
set up at the earliest possible date. Helen Fogg, in 
charge of child care projects for the Unitarian Service 
Committee, anid Carleton Fisher, Director of the Univer- 
salist committee, in consultation with the chairmen of 
the two committees, selected Dr. Ulrich for the job. 

Dr. Ulrich brings to his new assignment a long back- 
ground of successful activity in Christian social action. 
He was for ten years the outstanding leader of our church 
in Outlaw’s Bridge, North Carolina, where he made the 
church the center of community improvement. He 
served both white and colored people and was in demand 
as a worker and leader in county and state improvement 
projects. To his high idealism this modest man adds a 
strain of strong practical administrative ability based on 
a well thought out philosophy of service. 

Says Ulrich: ‘“‘Wherever there is a need that must be 
met, the church should step in and organize to meet that 
need. Once organized, the church should step out and 
let the project advance under its own steam.” 

Gustav H. Ulrich was born in Staten Island and had 
his early education there. In the first World War, he 
served in the United States Army in France as Sergeant 
Major of an artillery company. Following his discharge 
from service, he was a student for two years at the 
Georgetown University School of Foreign Service. When 
Dr. Ulrich decided to enter the Universalist ministry, he 
transferred to St. Lawrence University. He was grad- 
uated from the College of Letters and Sciences with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1925. In 1927, he 
received his Bachelor of Divinity degree from the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University. He 
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Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich to Go to Germany 
[or Service Committee 


served Universalist churches in Cortland and Fort Plain, 
New York, before going to North Carolina in 1937. In 
1944, St. Lawrence University conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Ulrich in appreciation of 
his distinguished service in North Carolina. 

The joint service committees are fortunate to be able 
to add to their field staff Gustav Ulrich, whose linguistic 
ability, administrative skill, and moral passion make him 
a most appropriate person to do relief work in Germany. 
Universalists from coast to coast know Dr. Ulrich and 
hold him in high respect and they will rally to the support 
of this additional effort to relieve suffering in stricken 
Europe. 

E.H.L. 


We Could House the D.P.S 


With the worst.of the housing shortage over, the 

existing housing supply in the United States is 
entirely adequate to absorb America’s ‘fair share” of 
the displaced persons of Europe admitted under emerg- 
ency legislation now pending in Congress. 

This is the conclusion of Miles L. Colean, housing 
consultant and former Deputy Administrator of the 
Federal Housing Authority, in a comprehensive report 
issued today. Mr. Colean, author of ‘‘American Hous- 
ing,’’ based his survey on government statistics from the 
Census Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“The displaced persons could be accommodated 
without difficulty in the existing housing supply at or 
below the 1940 occupancy per dwelling unit since there 
is less intensive use of housing space than existed in 
1940,” the report declares. ‘“The standard of occupancy 
in 1940 was generally adequate.” 

The survey report points out: 1. The worst of the 
housing shortage is over; 2. The rate of residential con- 
struction is beginning to improve; 3. Since the majority 
of displaced persons could not possibly be admitted 
before 1949, and subsequent years, the effect of their 
admission to this country, if any, will be felt in a 
diminishing degree. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The New Commission on World Order Meets 


A Commission on World Order was created at the last 
General Assembly, by Resolution 12, the purpose stated 
and some of the duties defined. The overlapping of these 
duties with those of the already existing Peace Committee, 
sub-committee of the Commission on Social Action, re- 
sulted in a request and consequent reorganization of these 
three commissions and committees into a new World Order 
Commission. This was set up under three divisional heads: 
the Division on Peace Action; the Division on Human 
Rights; the Inter-Faith Division. The Chairman of the 
Commission is the Rey. William J. Arms, 908 Hamilton 
Blvd., Peoria, Illinois. 

The personnel of the new Commission is as follows: 
Peace Action Division: Rev. Donald C. McMillan, Massa- 
chusetts; Rev. Philip R. Giles, New Hampshire; Rey. Burch- 
ard A. Royce, Jr., Connecticut. Human Rights Division: 
Rey. Mason McGinness, Massachusetts; Rey. Albert F. 
Harkins, Massachusetts; Ida M. Folsom, Massachusetts. 
Inter-Faith: Rey. William J. Arms, Illinois; Mrs. D. K. 
Evans, Ohio; Mr. Clinton L. Sampson, Maine. 

All members, with the exception of Mr. Sampson, were 
present at the first two-day session of the new Commission, 
Boston, February 24-25. 


THE STATEMENT OF AUTHORITY 


Recognizing that no person, nor group of persons, can commit 
the total church by its pronouncements, the Commission adopted 
the following statement of authority: ““The Commission on World 
Order is set up by authority of The Universalist Church of America 
for the purpose of study and action. Its findings and pronounce- 
ments are necessarily its own.”’ 


OBJECTIVE 


It was voted to adopt as the objective of the Commission: 
“To achieve effective action by The Universalist Church of America 
in resolving the conflicts which divide men and nations through 
the application of the principles of Universalism: the sacredness 
of human life; the brotherhood of man; the democratic process in 
all human relations.” 


THE PEACE ACTION DIVISION 


The basic function of this division is to interpret current 
conditions affecting world peace and to recommend specific action. 
It will be alert to immediate issues and will take action and make 
pronouncements; provide information in this area for study groups 
in local churches; provide a mimeographed list of available mater- 
ials; provide a packet of typical materials showing main streams 
of the Division’s information (available on loan). 

This Division went on record: 

Urging the support of the Stratton Bill in the interest of better 
International Relations; 

' Requesting its secretary to send a telegram to Dr. Walter Van 
Kirk assuring support of the Federal Council in its basic approach 
to the European Recovery Program: assuring support to the State 
Department and to the United Nations in efforts to save the people 
of Europe; in meeting their basic human needs; in saving the 
materia] and natural and the moral and spiritual resources: in 
assuring the way of freedom; and in the material aid for the re- 
covery and progress of Europe; 

Favoring the United Nations stand on the partition of Palestine: 
that since the Palestine crisis is obviously a test for the United 
Nations, we urge our government to give full support to the 
United Nations decision on the partition of Palestine, including the 
formation of an international police force to enforce the decision 
(A copy of this vote was sent to the United States Delegation at 
the United Nations and to Mr. Francis Russell, Director, Publi 
Affairs, Department of State.) , we 

The following stand on the proposal to revise the United 
Nations Charter was taken: In an effort to help the United Nations 
become a more effective force for international order, we call upon 
the Congress of the United States to enact Senate Resolution 423 
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and 24 and H. R. 59-68, thus giving official support of our na 
to the principle of limited world government and enabling 
Congress and the United Nations’ delegates to campaign f 
special conference to revise the United Nations’ charter to n 
present world conditions. (A copy of this resolution was sen 
the chairman of the committee in Congress responsible for 
promotion.) 


THE INTER-FAITH DIVISION 


This Division will give attention to the areas where coopera 
can be effective in the achievement of basic ends and recomm 
procedures; responsible concern for representation in conferet 
where the influence of the church should be felt; cooperation to 
Unitarian Commission on World Order in fulfillment of inst 
tions of the resolution passed at the General Assembly to this eff 

The specific recommendation of this Division was that 
members of the Peace Action Division be official representat 
at the World Conference of Religion which will meet in New Y 
this coming June. 


THE DIVISION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The basic function of this Division was seen to be interpr 
tion of current social and economic problems and recommenda‘ 
of specific action. 

In view of the multiplicity of problems the Division propc 
special attention to the Report of the President’s Committee 
Civil Rights and voted: To heartily endorse the report of Presic 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights and the support of all m 
ures that will end the practice of discrimination and denial of « 
rights to persons because of race, religion, natural origins or p¢ 
ical beliefs. (It was voted to send this resolution to Presic 
Truman, to the Southern. Conference on Human Welfare, anc 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peory 

The Division proposed a revision of the Declaration of Sc 
Principles of The Universalist Church of America under 
authority of the Commission on World Order and was instru, 
to proceed with the revision. 


OF MAJOR CONCERN 


Of major concern throughout the entire sessions was the » 
for a full time director of adult education, with this phase of 
work a primary part of his duties. | 

While the members are interested in this area, there is too nf 
to be done and too vigilant a watch necessary, to expect maxim 
results. In consequence, the following resolution was pad 
“Recognizing that the work of this Commission will be of 
value unless it can have adequate direction, we recommend 
appointment, as promptly as possible, of an adult director ir 
Department of Education, part of whose duties shallfbe the e 
tive direction of this Commission on),World Order.” (A cox 
this resolution was sent to the Board¥of Trustees.) 
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TERNATIVE TO FUTILITY 
3y Elton Trueblood 

darper & Brothers 

rice $1.00 


“lam bound to say that Professor True- 
vod offers us nothing new and very little 
jat is original in this, his latest book. 
itis is not to say, however, that he has not 
oduced a useful and challenging theme. 
js “alternative” is pretty much the 
‘ford Movement with a “new look”— 
longer face and the absence of fanfare. 
| fairness, that statement needs ampli- 
ation. 

\In suggesting a “‘saving remnant” within 
e Church to lead the way out of Protestant 
nsipidity,’’ he employs a good, if weather- 
saten, technique. This “tiny redemptive 
ciety’? must fulfill five conditions if our 
mse of futility is to be seriously chal- 
nged: 1, Commitment; 2, Witness; 3, 
ellowship; 4, Christian Vocation; 5, Dis- 
pline. These are familiar words but 
rofessor Trueblood succeeds in re-vitalizing 
m. 

The best part of the book appears to be 
hat which deals with discipline. Here 
he Quaker Professor is writing out of his 
ood and bonds the Quakers 
now something about personal discipline. 
3ut the truth is, of course, that too many 
Juakers have neglected their book of Dis- 
‘ipline just as most Americans have rejected 
he Puritan concept of austerity. When our 
feneration talks about a higher standard 
of living, what we really have in mind isa 
sreater degree of personal comfort and ease. 

Not many, therefore, will be inclined to 
accept Professor Trueblood’s formula of 
“absolute faithfulness in public worship; 
solitude; silence, both for body and mind; 
identification with suffering humanity; and 
austerity; the rejection of luxury and 
softness and the adoption of a simple stand- 
ard of living.”’ : 

That is where the challenge lies in this 
book. It calls for an unpopular choice and 
“many there be’? who will ignore it. This 
reviewer is convinced that the author has a 
sound formula but he questions whether a 
“tiny redemptive society” will prove 
much of an alternative to the futility and 
cynicism of our age. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


THE COMBINED GOSPELS 
Compiled, arranged and published 
by Russell Hubbard White 
Price $3.00 


oho Mein é,) 6 


Here is a complete and chronological pres- 
entation of the material of the four Gospels 
as recorded in the King James version. 
Mr. White has thrown some new light upon 
Jesus’ life by his arrangement of the matter, 
but this is not a book designed for scholars. 

Divided into nine parts, the book treats 
of the following phases: The Birth and 
Youth of Jesus; Jesus in Galilee; Jesus in 
Jerusalém; Jesus In and About Galilee; 
Jesus In and About Judea; The Betrayal of 
Jesus; The Trial of Jesus; The Crucifixion; 
The Resurrection. These phases are further 
broken down into many sub-divisions, which 
makes for easy use. 

Marginal notations indicate the source of 
each verse or series of verses. These are 
completely cross-indexed in the back of the 
book. 

_Easily read because of its chronological 
presentation, it is admirably suited for pul- 
pit use, but beyond this, it compares unfav- 
orably with The Harmony of the Gospels. 
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Sturdily bound in boards it could be used 
for long years, but its price will prevent 
many from purchasing what seems to be 
simply another arrangement of Gospel ma- 
terial without real scholarship or new 
viewpoint. 

Philip Randall Giles 


COMMUNITY HELP ON 
PROBLEMS 
Federal Council of Churches, 48 pages 
Price Twenty-five cents 


PASTORAL 


Community Help on Pastoral Prob- 
Iems, a report dealing with concrete ways 
in which ministers in both urban and rural 
communities may make more effective use 
of health and welfare resources in their 
communities to help meet the particular 
needs of parishioners, has been published 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

The forty-eight page booklet, written 
by John L. Mixon and Seward Hiltner, and 
published jointly by the Council’s Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services and the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations, will be 
useful to health and welfare leaders in the 
community, as well as to the clergy. 


LOOK AT THE MISSIONARY 
By Winburn T. Thomas 
Friendship Press 
Price $2.50 


In Look at the Missionary, we have a 
concise outline of the field covered by the 
word ‘“‘Missions”’ and a stimulating picture 
of the missionary at work. 

Stress on the physical and underplay of 
the theological aspects of missionary endeav- 
or add strength to the supposition that 
this booklet was compiled to interest young 
people of diverse capacities in the werk of 
the mission field. The theological aspect 
when stated is of course orthodox. 

Two assumptions are made in passing 
which seems to be all too frequently at the 
base of thinking in this field: 1. the assump- 
tion of naivete on the part of those one 
desires to convert; 2. the firm belief that 
standards and attitudes in our Euro- 
American culture are superior adjustments 
and at the same time are identical with 
Christian standards. To illustrate the first 
point I quote: 

“A native of Central Africa saw a military 
transport plane fly over his village. Breath- 
less he ran to the missionary and pleaded, 
‘Please, get us eggs so we can hatch birds 
like those.’ ’’ Where indeed did the naivete 
lie? 

Apart from these attitudes the booklet is 
a sound survey of missions at their best. 
There is an excellent statement by Sodichi 
Sodeyama presented which sums up the 
author’s attitude toward the physical re- 
habilitation of the people one wishes to help. 

Sodichi Sodeyama was the minister of a 
middle-class church in Nagasaki, Japan. He 
resigned his pulpit to work among the out- 
casts along the Kyoto river. When asked 
why he spent so much time in ministering to 
his people’s physical welfare he replied, 
““What I do for these people during the week 
is proof that the God of love I preach on 
Sunday is real.” 

Another attitude which would seem to be 
basic to a missionary’s thinking is expressed 
in the following quotation: 

‘‘He—(the missionary)—must master the 
language so that he can delve into their 
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literature, where such literature exists, and 
become saturated with the culture of the 
country.” 

In my opinion, without this background 
one is apt to underestimate the cultural 
inheritance and the capacities of one’s 
parishioners and may, upon occasion, appear 
particularly uninformed to them. This 
would, of course, impair their receptivity to 
the religious philosophy of the missionary. 

In conclusion I quote the following sum- 
mary of the major purpose of this profession: 

“Through missions a new conception of 
how the family of one Father should and can 
live together is growing. It is the mission- 
ary’s job to live and teach this new idea... 
This means that hunger, disease, fear, 
superstition, economic injustices. . . all root 
causes of war—must be attacked on all 
fronts and plans worked out to eradicate 
them. ‘One World’ begins to seem more of 
a possibility and less a mystic’s dream when 
the spotlight is thrown on the achievements 
and plans of Christian missions.” 

Needless to say, this book presents the 
ideal side of missions. For a completely 
objective study one must look elsewhere. 

Regina C. Lapoint. 


THE CHRISTIAN WAY IN RACE 
RELATIONS 

By William Stuart Nelson 

Harper & Brothers 

Price $2.50 


This critical study and suggested treat- 
ments of the American Race Problem is 
presented by prominent members of a minori- 
ity group. The book is the result of group 
discussions and individual study. The 
chapters aré a result of discussions expressed 
by an individual well-suited to the partic- 
ular topic but all of each chapter’s presen- 
tation does not necessarily express the 
opinions of all the group. 

The crucial issues of Race Relations 
Today are presented by William Stuart 
Nelson, School of Theology of Howard 
University, and are, namely: In view of 
our race problem 1 Can America succeed, 
in the present world emergency, in making 
a moral contribution to International 
affairs? 2 America needs to develop her full 
material and spiritual strength. 3 What is 
happening to the Negroes themselves? 

George Kelsey, Morehouse College, de- 
clares the Christian ethic to be an ethic of 
Individua] and Mankind rather than one 
of Race. Individualism and Universalism 
are rooted in divine activity and relation 
to man. These are the principles of creation. 

Remembering the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man, let the Christian 
People give themselves systematically to 
analyzing and breaking down deep-seated, 
separating fears and their causes. Then 
the ideal of God’s Kingdom, the realm of 
mutual and active respect for personality, 
will be realized among us in much fuller 
measure. ‘‘This is our hope for the Chrstian 
Way in Race Relations.” 

The book deals with the problem of race 
forcefully and constructively. There are 
few angles not touched from the viewpoint 
of either minority or majority. It is not 
without the touch of fervor and deep re- 
ligious emotion which most of us feel but 
do not express. Many fine resources are 
quoted and listed. There is a soundness 
in the handling of the topics and although 
written by different professors, the con- 
tinuity is held. 

A. M. L. 
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Church Schools and Religious Educatio 


General Sunday School Association, Univeralist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston § 


CONCERNING CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 


The most recent avowal of faith of The 
Universalist Church of America is as 
follows: 


We avow our faith P 

In God as eternal and all-conquering love, 

In the spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

In the supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

In the authority of truth, known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. 


Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be used as a creedal test. We think of 
our church as a fellowship of learners. Each 
of us is accepted ashe is. The views of others 
are respected. The hard requirement placed 
upon us all is the spirit of the open mind 
and the experience of growth. In so far as 
we measure up to such high endeavor we are 
full members. Participation in the activi- 
ties and work of the organization, and 
financial support as we are able, are of 
course expected of each member. The 
only way in which we lose our membership 
is to exclude ourselves. 

The manner in which adults are wel- 
comed into the fellowship is through a 
simple but meaningful acceptance of mem- 
bership at the Sunday morning, service of 
the church. At this time the new member 
thereby becomes a member of the Univer- 
salist Church of America and becomes a 
part of the activities of the men’s group or 
shares in one of the two women’s organiza- 
tions of the local church. 

Occasions for uniting with the fellowship 
are planned from time to time during the 
year. Consecration of children and dedica- 
tion of the parent toward the fullest develop- 
ment of the child, is often conducted on 
the same Sunday. As in solemnizing a 
marriage, what happens through the years 
in the way of loyalty and sharing is much 
more important than what takes place in 
the few brief moments at the altar, valuable 
as that ceremony may be. 

For youngsters, we believe that regular 
development through the years in the 
educational program of the church is ample 
guarantee of their readiness for adult 
membership. We count therefore that our 
children of all ages are already members in 
the truest sense. Upon reaching high school 
age their names will be read each year and 
entered upon the role of the adult church 
membership. 

From.The Universalist, issued by 
The Universalist Church, Rochester, Minn . 


CHURCH FAMILY NIGHTS 


Just how much Edna Bruner’s article on 
“Church Family Night” in the January 3 
number of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER has to 
do with it, we cannot say. But from 
announcements in church calendars, and 
from letters received, it is apparent that a 
number of churches are trying out the plan; 
some for the first time. We have asked 
Melrose to report a highly successful get- 
together of this kind last month, and Oak 
Park, one held in that church on March 5, 
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THOUGHTS AT EASTER 


Our Easter story is a pathetically eager 
inference based on the fact of the empty 
tomb. It has its beauty; it proved the sal- 
vation of early Christianity; it deserves our 
utmost reverence. And it lends itself per- 
fectly as a syrnbol of the truth we had 
already observed: that life is forever defeat- 
ing death and escaping to fairer forms and 
richer conquests beyond. 

Charles E. Park 


The persecutor hes always discovered 
that the saint he kills is not vanquished. 
The triumph of the cross is a fact of human 
experience. 

Angus H. McLean 


LEARNING TO GIVE BY GIVING 


The three Friendship Programs recom- 
mended for Universalist church schools each 
year are an important part of the church’s 
educational program. Where regarded as 
such, and not as something extraneous to 
be “‘added on,’’ the greatest good results. 

Also, when the giving of an offering is the 
natural and spontaneous outgrowth of a 
real experience in which boys and girls are 
engaged, it serves a high purpose . duca- 
tionally. There is a vast difference between 
the leader who creates a situation in which 
pupils want to give to others, and the un- 
imaginative leader, without understanding 
of how children learn, who merely announces 
that an offering will be taken ‘‘on such and 
such a date.”’ 

The figures show that Universalist boys 
and girls are learning to give—and to give 
gladly according to some reports which 
accompany offering checks. Already the 
amount received in the international Friend- 
ship Offering (taken in Universalist church 
schools last November) is $1,374.56 and 
more will be added to this before the end of 
the year. The American Friendship Offer- 
ing for our denominational work at Jordan 
Neighborhood House in Suffolk, Va., (taken 
on Feb. 8) amounts to $296.60 on March 
4. This is just a beginning. 

The Spring Friendship Program, sched- 
uled for April 18 and 25, provides an oppor- 
tunity for learning about the displaced 
children in Germany who are the present 
concern of our Universalist Service Com- 
mittee. It will provide too for contributing 
to them. Let every school plan to partici- 
pate—for what it may mean to our own 
children and youth in this country, and for 
what their caring and giving may mean to 
homeless boys and girls overseas. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Across the country Universalists are be- 
coming more and more aware of the values 
to be gained by attendance at summer 
institutes. Plans to accommodate those 
who will want to attend in 1948 include an 
expansion program at Ferry Beach. In- 
stead of one week devoted to religious educa- 
tion, there will be two weeks this coming 
summer. The dates are July 24-31, and 
July 31-August 7. 

This will not be one institute but two, 
with different leaders for each week and a 
probable change in the ‘student body.” 
Both institutes will be sponsored by the 


G.S.S.A. Announcements regarding tl 
will be made shortly and will be of interes 
Ferry Beachers old and new. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The plan of regional conferences in 
interest of the Adventure in Growth ; 
Achievement is making headway. L 
month two were held in New Hampshire 
Concord and Claremont. On March 
Universalist church school workers in 
Greater Boston area and beyond met 
Malden. A report of this conference ' 
appear in the next number of THE CHI 
TIAN LEADER. In Connecticut and Rhi 
Island plans are well underway for. sim 
meetings in April. We hope other sté 
will follow suit and profit from the exp 
ence, as did those who attended the N 
Hampshire and Massachusetts meetings 

To anyone interested, the G.S.S.A. 1 
send copies of the programs carried out 
date and those being planned. Where th 
are state Church School Associations 
state Committees of Religious Educat 
this group might well be the one to set 
and conduct such a conference. Why ~ 
try one in your state? 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS IN 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


Miss Doris J. Smithers who was ar 
uated from St. Lawrence University | 
February, having majored in religii 
education, has become director of religif 
education at All Souls Universalist Chul 
in Watertown, N. Y. | 

The First Parish (Universalist-Unitari 
of Fitchburg, Mass. has recently engag 
Mrs. Claude C. Farwell of Ayer as} 
director of religious education. Mrs. E 
well, a graduate of Jackson College a 
former teacher in the Arlington high sch 
has for the past three years been chairri 
of weekly religious education in the p 
schools of Fitchburg and a full-time teac 
in the weekday program. i 


} 
SONG FOR SPRING |. | 


O, welcome spring more joyously i 
year 

Than years before. 
to greet 

The sun these golden days. 
feet 

Walk humbly yet with pride, and 
no fear, 

Along these April-scented paths} 
earth. | 

Inhale the flower-fragrant air of spr} 

Stand quietly and listen while bi 
sing. 

Be reverent in this still, deep jo 
birth. 


Reach loving ai 


On ha} 


With thankfulness and rapture 
these days; 

It’s here we find whatever faithit 
know: | 

For something great and wise be 
our sight, 

And loving more than we, plans k 
such ways 

That ever spring, in spite of how v 

Returns to us with love and life } 
light. 


Florence West 
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Association of Universalist Women 


“AKE IT A PAIR — ONE FOR THE 
IRL, ONE FOR THE BOY 


Despite continued snow which hampers 
ork on the buildings at the Elliott P. 
sslin Camp in Charlton, we are optimistic 
yout its completion early in June. Final 
ans are being made for the laboratory, 
firmary and junior cabin so when, and if, 
1e snow eventually disappears the buildings 
{ll be started. Work on the plumbing will 
egin just as soon as the ground is clear and 
ry enough for workmen to get into the 
amp. 

_As we proceed with the building program, 
re are mindful of the fact that in order to 
arry forward our part in equipping the 
amp and in taking care of our shere of 
perating expenses this summer, we must 
roceed, also, to reach our financial goal. 
Tou will recall it is $7,500 for equipment 
nd $6,000 for operating expenses. To date 
ust a bit less than one-third of this amount 
as come to us. Could it be that there is at 
east another one-third and more being held 
n local groups which are eager to raise a 
ertain definite amount before sending the 
noney to the State Treasurer? We highly 
ommend this desire but we urge you, 
lease, to send in immediately what money 
rou have now because we can’t count on it 
mtil it is actually in the hands of our 
Association. Send any balance which comes 
n later. We are busy purchasing articles 
© equip the buildings; the bills are coming 
n and we are anxious to keep pace with 
hem in our receipts. 

Have you seen a list of articles and 
ipproximate prices? Send to headquarters 
or this list; make your selection; and when 
you send the money to your State Treas- 
Irer, give her accurate information about 
he item or items you wish to have us 
Jurchase with the money so that your gift 
nay be properly recorded in the Gift Book. 
From the reports which have come to us 
Tom one or two states and elsewhere, we 
ealize our women have caught the vision of 
what this new camp will do for diabetic 
d0ys and that they are very willingly and 
nthusiastically doing their part toward a 
successful camp season. 

June 26, 1948 is to be one of the most 
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important days in the life of the Association 
of Universalist Women and of the Univer- 
salist Church. On this day we shall dedi- 
cate the new Elliott P. Joslin Camp for 
Diabetic Boys in Charlton, Massachusetts. 
We shall try to make this a day to be 
remembered in the history of our Church. 
There will be a short program at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace in the forenoon, which 
will take the place of the usual Flag Day 
outing. In the afternoon the new camp will 
be dedicated with appropriate program at 
the camp site in Charlton. Circle this date 
on your calendar now and start to plan for 
a pilgrimage to the Camps from your 
Church. We shall tell you more about the 
program later. 


Remember—Fill one stocking for a 
girl—another for a boy. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTE OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS A.U.W. 


The annual Institute of the Massachu- 
setts Association of Universalist Women 
was held at the First Universalist Church, 
Cambridge, on Thursday, February 26. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, President of the 
State A.U.W., presided. An interesting and 
instructive program was carried out, the 
speakers being Mrs. Rosalie A. West, 
executive director of The Association of 
Universalist Women; Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone, editor of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, 
who made an earnest appeal for the support 
of the Universalist Service Committee’s 
summer work camps; and Professor Rhul J. 
Bartlett of Tufts University, who gave a 
masterly address on America’s Foreign 
Policy. 

The devotional service was conducted by 
Ida M. Folsom. 


TOPANGA INSTITUTE 


The first Topanga Institute (California) 
newsletter to be printed has reached head- 
quarters. The date for next summer’s 
sessions are set for June 23 to 26. 

“Everyone in Throop Memorial Church” 
(we quote from the newsletter) “is enjoying 
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the beauty and comfort of the newly 
decorated church parlor. The color scheme 
is green and yellow with touches of mul- 
berry. Anew screen, made in three sections 
on which are wallpaper panels of a map of 
the world, is a reminder of the world-wide 
compass and universality of our religious 
faith. ‘ 

“A spirit of cooperation and fellowship 
reigned at the fair held in Throop Hal] last 
December, under the auspices of the 
A.U.W., a project which netted $600. 

“The ennual Dedication Day Service for 
all members of The Association of Univer- 
salist Women was held in the church Feb- 
ruary 12, an experience of significance and 
inspiration cherished by all who share it.” 


A THEATRE CHANGES ITS RACIAL 
POLICY 


Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, pastor of the 
Emanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, tells in the 
magazine Social Action of a ruse that com- 
pelled a theatre in a metropolitan New 
Jersey community to alter its policy of 
discrimination against Negro patrons, who 
formerly had been refused admission to all 
but balcony seats. 

The matter had come up for discussion 
at an informal gathering, and it was decided 
that Mr. Cornelsen, accompanied by two 
young women and a Negro friend, should 
seek admittance to the orchestra floor. 
Previous to the attempt they contacted the 
editor of a local paper, who promised that 
in the event of their all being admitted, he 
would print an editorial praising the 
theatre’s change of policy. A few promi- 
nent citizens were asked to respond to the 
newspaper editorial with letters to the editor 
and the theatre management commending 
the new policy. 

On the night appointed, they proceeded 
to carry out the plan. Wearing his clerical 
collar and vest, the minister bought the four 
tickets and handed them to the usher, who 
looked uncertain when he saw that one of 
the party was a Negro, but showed them to 
seats on the orchestra floor. Only the day 
before, this same Negro friend had been 
refused admission. The ushers circled about 
several times, peering at the four, but 
allowed them to keep their seats through the 
full double feature. 

A few days later the promised editorial 
appeared in the newspaper, followed by 
letters to the editor in praise of the changed 
policy. Complimentary letters and tele- 
phone calls began to come in to the theatre 
management. 

What were they to do? They could not 
face the unpopularity which a return to the 
old practice would bring. No other road 
was open but the adoption of the new policy 
with which they were already credited. 

Since that time this theatre has admitted 
Negro patrons to all seats in the house. 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles To 
Best Sellers, From The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass, 
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News of Churches and Church People 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON TO 
CELEBRATE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY , 


CARL 
H. 
Voss 


The Rev. Carl H. Voss, superintendent of 
Universalist Churches in Vermont and 
New Hampshire will be the guest speaker of 
the Universalist Club of Boston on Monday, 
April 12, as the club observes its seventy- 
five years of ectivity on Beacon Hill, witha 
“Ladies Night” banquet at 6:30. The 
meeting will be held in the banquet hall of 
the. Women’s Republican Club at 46 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


President Robert F. Needham announces 
that a special progrem of dinner rnusic will 
be provided and thet Donald Morgan, tenor 
soloist and student at Tufts School of Reli- 
gion will sing. A number of special guests 
have been invited including the past presi- 
dents of the Club. Universalists in the 
Boston area ere cordially invited to attend 
this anniversary occasion. Reservations 
may be made through the Club secretary or 
through the office of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention. 


The Universelist Club of Boston wes 
organized by laymen of the greater Boston 
Universalist Churches in 1873. Several 
years later ministers were invited to mem- 
bership, and ere now active in the Club. 
The club meets regularly on the second 
Monday of eech month, November to April 
for dinner meetings. A list of speakers 
through the years would include the most 
honored laymen end ministers of the 
Universalist Church in the past seventy- 
five years. 


MR. AND MRS. WEBB GIVEN 
RECEPTION 


On February 24, Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell 
M. Webb, now of Lima, Peru, were given 
a beautiful reception at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church, Washington, 
D.C., arranged by a group of old friends. 


Mrs. Webb, who was Miss Eleanor 
Bonner, was parish assistant at the church 
for some years and director of religious 
education. 


Since their marriage, the Webbs have 
been in Bolivia and Guatemala and have 
now gone to Peru. Mr. Webb is an archi- 
tect working for the State Department. 

Before the reception, Dr. van Schaick 
christened’ Marcia Adams Webb, their 
daughter, who is now two years old. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
THE RESTORATION— 
PHILADELPHIA 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration was held Tuesday 
evening, February 17. Reports from Church 
School, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Women’s 
Guild, and various committees of the 
church, attested to the good health of the 
institution. One outstanding accomplish- 
ment is the increase by twenty-six per cent 
in 1948 of the amount pledged toward the 
support of the church in 1947. 

The minister reported having made 
four hundred and thirty-five parish calls 
during the year, marrying seven couples, 
editing forty-seven church bulletins, re- 
ceiving fourteen members. 

During Lent a series of lectures is being 
given in the church on the Liberal Inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Professor Morton 
Enslin and Professor James B. Pritchard 
of Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa., gave two 
lectures each and Mr. Gehr gave one. 
Attendance has been increasingly good. 

Lenten Sundays began with the appear- 
ance of Rev. Carleton Fisher, Chairman 
of the Universalist Service Committee, 
preaching on “Universalism Confronts 2 
World in Need.” A series of sermons by 
Mr. Gehr was entitled “Truth Through 
Personality” and took up the Five Principles 
of Universalist Faith by means of great 
contemporary personalities. Sermons were 
entitled, ‘“Gandhi, a Man of Goodwill and 
Sacrificial Spirit;”’ “Schweitzer, Who Up- 
holds the Supreme Worth of Human Per- 
sonality; “Einstein, Prophet of Truth 
Known or to Be Known;” “Rufus Jones, 
Announcing God as Eternal and All-Con- 
quering Love;’ “The Unknown Leader 
of the Spirit of Jesus” and ‘“The Ones Who 
Overcome the World.” 


DEDICATION SERVICE OF 
MEDFORD A. U. W. 


On Ash Wednesday afternoon, The Assoc- 
iation of Universalist Women of the First 
Universalist Church observed its annuel 
Dedication Service. Joining in the service 
were members of the Associations of the 
Somerville First, West Somerville, and the 
Medford Hillside Universalist Churches. 

Mrs. Doneld J. Hurley, president of the 
Medford Association, was the leader. Mrs. 
Gladys E. Wolley served as Chaplain, also 
lighting the five candles, placed in the 
chancel amid a beautiful setting of Easter 
lilies. The Readers of the Candle Lighting 
Service were Mesdames Roger F. ize 
Henry Seaburg, Leander Corbin, Harring- 
ton Moore, and Eleanor Duncan. 

Mrs. John DeWolfe was the soloist, and 
Mrs. Chester Polsey the organist. 

Following the Dedication Service, the 
Reverend Robert Barber, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Lawrence, spoke on 
phe purpose and significence of Dedication 

ay. 

Ushers were Anna Tucker and Mrs. John 
A. McPhee. : 

Chancel flowers were placed by the 
A. U. W. in loving memory of all women 
who have served the church so loyally and 
well. 

Preceding the service, luncheon was 
served by the committee. The Rev. and 
Mrs. Robert Barber and Dr. Etz were 
luncheon guests. | 


in many constructive suggestions. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


At a meeting of the Executive Commi 
of the Connecticut Universalist Convent 
in New Haven, February 7, a resolution 
adopted on the death of the late Percy 
Litchfield who was elected a member 
the Executive Committee last May. 

The committee received the reports 
the survey of several of the churches 
ready completed by A. Edwin Grin 
who is spending three months in the sté 
His reports, written and verbal, show m: 
and highly constructive results. Mr. Gri 
will be followed by Alice Harrington of 
U. Y.F. and, later, by Margaret Winche: 
of the G. S. S. A., and it is possible t 
Mrs. Rosalie West, of the A. U. W., 
visit the state under the auspices of 
Connecticut A. U. W. 

The Convention will receive, study : 
digest the results of these several surv 
end, upon their basis, plan for the im: 
diete future wisely. Mr. Grimes 
occupied and will occupy several Conne 
cut pulpits in connection with his work 

The new state paper, The Connecti 
Universalist, received continued suppt 
The last issue of the first and trial year | 
be issued in April. 

A radical and new departure 
made in the dates of the annual convent: 
by changing the sessions from Wednes: 
and Thursday to Saturday and Suna 
May 15-16, in Meriden. This change | 
made at the well-nigh unanimous req) 
of the recent meeting of eighty-t} 
ministers and trustees, and other laity 
Meriden, where a long and thorough | 
cussion, led by A. Edwin Grimes, resu 


outline of the program of the Conver 
is as follows: Saturday morning, sess 
of the A. U. W., Saturday afternoon | 
evening, business of the Convent 
Sunday morning, service of worship, 
sermon by a very distinguished spe 
(to be announced); Sunday afternoon, | 
hoped, Carleton Fisher’s inspiring ref 
of relief work in Holland and German 
It is probable that several of the chur 
(possibly all but’two) will close on Sun 
morning in order that an impressive 
inspiring ‘“‘mass meeting’? may be heli 
the capacious Meriden church. The 4} 
vention is faced, this year, with the unui 
problem of replacing four of the s¥ 
members of the Executive commii} 
J. Albert Robinson, president, who )}f 
served for five years, and Rev. 
Adams Hersey, D. D., secretary, for 
teen years, one of the trustees, ae | | 


expires, and the late Percy T. Litchill 
who died in his first year in office, mu! 
replaced. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. I. J. Domas has moved ff 
Springfield, Vermont, to Atlanta, Geci 


of the Universalist-Unitarian Church- 
has received twelve new members | 
fellowship and started a church school 
now has an enrollment of forty-five. 
Domas is Chairman of the Departme?p> 
Social Research at Atlanta Universi} 
colored institution. Mrs. Domas #f 
structing in art at the University. 
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\bituaries' 
JELINE M. BISCO 


m January 5, the First Universalist 
jarch of Worcester lost one of its most 
soted members. Miss Adeline M. Bisco 
i in the past years an able and talented 
‘ker. She was a member of the state 
ird of the Massachusetts Association of 
iversalist Women. For many years, she 
; president of our Mission Circle. For 
wy-eight years, she was Sunday school 
fcher and friend to a group who called 
Jmselves the Wilmarth Class in memory 
Lydia Wilmarth, the founder of Lily 
jiday, which was later called Children’s 
iday. 

Vliss Bisco’s class will continue to meet 
times to help some of the members for 
om life has brought some problems. 

g For her funeral, the Wilmarth Class 
it no tribute, but on the Sunday follow- 
“, sent a memorial of flowers to the 
larch and after the service, they were dis- 
\buted among her friends. 

/Miss Bisco was a long time member of 
2 Radcliffe Club, a life member of the 
'oman’s Club and was secretary of Asso- 
ited Charities of Worcester for many 


ars, 


i 


ILLIAM L. PERHAM 


‘William L. Perham, 83, long a member of 
'e Board of Management of the Universa- 

+ National Memorial Church, Washing- 
mn, D. C., died at the Terrio Nursing 
ome, Lynn, Mass., February 14, 1948. 
Funeral services were conducted by the 
ev. Carl A. Hempel at the Fullerton 
uneral Parlors, Saugus, Mass., on Feb- 
vary 16. A memorial service was held at 
1e Universalist Church, Washington, Feb- 
aary 22. It was well-attended and was 
nducted by Dr. Brooks and Dr. van 
chaick. Interment will be made later at 
ryant Pond, Maine. 

Motoring from Maine to Washington last 
all, Mr. Perham had a heart attack at the 
ome of his cousin, Mrs. Woodsum of 
augus, and has been ill since. 

William R. Perham was born at Paris 
lili, Maine, January 1, 1865. He was the 
‘oungest son of the Hon. Sidney and Mrs. 
*erham. His father was three times gover- 
ior of Maine, and served three terms in the 
Jnited States House of Representatives. 
de was a friend of Lincoln and named his 
on after Willie Lincoln, who had died in 
he White House. Governor Perham was 
me of the founders of the Universalist 
church in Washington and was the first 
noderator. 

Will Perham was educated at the Uni- 
yersity of Maine and at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He became an 
architect and practiced his profession for 
some years. He then entered the service of 
the government in Washington. 

_In 1885, he married Lucy May Foran of 
Maine. She died some years ago. They 
nad one daughter, Wilma; now Mrs. Law- 
‘ence C. Rickes of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
survives. Mr. Perham is also survived by 
ais grandson, the Rev. Frank G. Ricker, 
Unitarian minister of Columbus, Ohio. 


LAWSON-CRA VEN 


On February 19, John J. Lawson and 
Annie E. Craven were married at Methuen, 
Massachusetts. The Rev. Charles A. 
Wyman officiated at the ceremony. 
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COUNTING MONEY 
EvizA BELL 


On Sunday afternoon we were sitting in 
the dining room, counting out the money. 
The King’s money, that is, including the 
special collection for hungry children. And 
while we stacked pennies, dimes and nickels 
(did you know that a dollar’s worth of 
nickels is a very wobbly structure and 
topples over at the slightest touch?) we had 
a vague wonder far back in our mind that 
we were fortunate enough to be on the 
giving end of this situation instead of the 
receiving. Over two hundred pennies! We 
thought of all the youngsters who had 
brought them in that morning—we’d hate 
to see any of them hungry, even if one of 
them did throw a pebble at us last sum- 
mer. He stood there on the intersection, 
so we drove off very slowly, not knowing 
what to do. We smiled at him and spoke, 
but he stared at us stolidy, and then as we 
drew up even with the walk, he threw the 
pebble. No reason for it that we know of — 
he didn’t even know us; but it left us with a 
frustrated feeling, such as you have when 
trying to aid an escaped chicken find the 
way back into the pen. Did you ever try 
helping a chicken? No co-operation what- 
ever. You go out with the best intentions, 
but you end up with unkind thoughts, 
weary feet, and probably lose some weight. 
And that brings us back to hungry people 
again. 

“A dollar,’’ said the preacher, “represents 
an hour of your life.”” We picked up the 
scattered nickels, figuring mentally what 
they would represent individually in time: 
three minutes. Have you ever sat in the 
dentist’s chair for three minutes? A long 
time, isn’t it? But if you were eating 
your Thanksgiving dinner, it wouldn’t be 
long at all. We’d rather have a dollar’s 
worth of time for that. 

We added up the total and looked at it 
with dissatisfaction. For some reason, 
we have an aversion to totals that end with 
forty-seven cents, so we rummaged around 
in our purse to find three more pennies to 
make it come out even. Now let’s see— 
five cents is three minutes, so one cent 
is one-fifth of three minutes, and that 
times three—-now we have given another 
minute and forty-eight seconds to someone. 
If we put in another half hour to make 
enother even dollar, then the total comes 
out an uneven number, and the only un- 
even numbers we like are the ones that end 
with a five. It would be nicer, of course, 
if we could add an hour and a half, then 
we’dhave a totalthat endswitha zero... 
are you feeling a little dizzy? Maybe it’s 
too warm in here. This high finance is 
really fun, though, especially when it’s the 
King’s business. Oh, well, who knows? 
Maybe the ghost will walk for some of us 
this week, and we may be able to get that 
total to end with) ay zero 2). or does 
someone want to raise it five? 

—Avon Sentinel 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Seth R. Brooks has been ap- 
pointed the chairman for Washington of 
the Three Hour Good Friday Observance. 
As a former president of the Catholic- 
Protestant Committee on Religious Life for 
the National Capital, he has again been 
called to head that committee because of 
the illness of his successor. 

Recently, he has been made President of 
the Retirement and Pension Plan of The 
Universalist Church of America. 


BOOK CORNER 


A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 


By Norman Vincent Peale 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Price $2.75 


What would you do if? 


An eminent physician gave the prescrip- 
tion “‘go to church every Sunday for three 
months” to his patients and they came to 
the church of which you were the minister? 
Would they find in your preaching the kind 
of healing needed? 


What would you do if? 


Your doctor gave you, his patient, the 
prescription to “go to church every Sunday 
for three months”’ because of some tension, 
some hatred or jealousy or envy you held 
within that appeared as a physical ailment 
of your body? Would you think him crazy, 
out of his mind? Would you question, 
“What good will it do? What can I get 
there to help me?” 

I suspect that few ministers or layrnen 
would be able to cope with the question. 
But there is an answer! ; 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, minister of 
Marble Collegiate Church, gives us the 
formula in a clearly written, down to the 
earth little volume called, A Guide to 
Confident Living. 

It is a readable, enjoyable, helpful, per- 
sonal book as well as a text book. It is for 
those who need help and those who would 
be helpful to others! 

Cc. A.W. 


A Guide to Confident Living 


Norman Vincent Peale 


Price $2.75 


Confidence, in 
themselves and 
and in the world, 
is the trait of 
character most 
people would 
above all others 
like to have. Here 
is a book by one 
of America’s most 
famous ministers 
that sets forth 
appealingly the 
confident atti- 
tude toward life. ; 

It shows where the sources of self-reliance 
and trust-in-life can be found and how to 
draw continually on them. It shows how 
to meet troubles and put them to flight. 


Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send copies of A Guide to 


Confident Living 


Enclosed ( ) cash () bill me 


— eee 


{NSTALLATIONS 


ALBERT R. FISKE was installed as 
minister of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Rutland, Vermont, Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 30, 1948. 

Invocation was offered by Rabbi Jacob 
Handler of the Rutland Jewish Center. 
The Rev. Gerald A. Aulis, Advent Chris- 
tian Church, read the Scripture. The 
Sermon was preached by the Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr. of Barre. 

The Rev. Frank W. Grippin offered the 
Prayer of Installation. The Charge to the 

inister was given by the Rev. Clifford 
D. Newton, minister of the Community 
Church of Stowe. The Rev. Walter White 
gave the Charge to the Congregation. 

Welcome on behalf of the churches of the 
community was extended by the Rev. J. 
Graydon Brown, minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church. The Rev. Harvey D. 
Butterfield, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, welcomed Mr. Fiske on behalf of 
the Ministerial Association. The Bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Albert 
R. Fiske. 


HEBER BROWN ROBINSON who has 
been serving the North Olmsted, Ohio, 
Universalist Church as a licentiate for the 
past year, was ordained to the Universalist 
ministry Sunday evening, February 8. 

The church room was beautifully deco- 
rated for the occasion and lovely music 
accompanied the service. Mrs. Robinson 
presided at the pipe organ. 

The secretary of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Stanley Stall, presided and 
gave the Call to Worship and Invocation. 
Scripture reading and Prayer were given by 
the Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott of Akron; 
the Charge to the Candidate by the Rev. 
John Flint of Kent and the Charge to the 
Congregation by the Rev. Donald K. 
Evans, State Superintendent of Ohio 
Churches. A tenor solo was rendered by 
James Read of North Olmsted. The Rev. 
Joseph Dudley of the local Congregational 
church brought greetings from the local 
clergy. 

The Ordination Sermon, thought pro- 
voking and challenging to a high degree, 
was delivered by the Rev. Richard Knost, 
minister of the Universalist Church in 
Brewton, Alabama, and personal friend of 
Mr. Robinson. . 

The Act of Ordination was performed by 
the Rev. Richard Knost with all the other 
Universalist ministers present participating. 
The Rev. Heber Brown Robinson pro- 
nounced the Benediction. 

Following the service, a reception was 
held in the parish house. 


ERNEST A. THORSELL was installed 
as seventeenth minister of the Congress 
Square Universalist Church, Portland, 
Maine, Saturday evening, January 18,1948. 

The Rev. D. Stanley Rawson gave the 
opening sentences and the Call to Worship. 
The Invocation was offered by the Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Biddeford. The 
Scripture was read by the Rev. Albert C. 
Niles of Auburn. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, was the 
preacher of the Occasional Sermon. Ray- 
mond Hearn, Chairman of the Board of 
Deacons and Waldo Houghton, Chairman 
of the Executive Board, performed the Act 
of Installation. The Installation Prayer 
was offered by Dr. George B. Leighton. 

Greetings to the new minister were 
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brought by representatives of church and 
community life. Robert L. Getchell, 
Chairman of the Portland City Council, 
spoke for the city. The Rev. Warren C. 
Campbell brought the greetings of the 
Council of Churches and Dr. Wallace 
Anderson voiced the good wishes of the 
Ministers’ Association of Portland. The 
Rev. Kenneth Hawkes, Superintendent of 
Maine Universalist Churches, brought 
greetings from the state organization. 

The Benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. Ernest A. Thorsell. After the service, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorsell were guests of honor 
at an informal reception given by the parish 
for the new minister and his family. 


McDAVITT HEADS TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Reverend Arthur W. McDavitt has 
been re-elected president of the Delaware 
County, Indiana, Tuberculosis Association 
for the tenth time. Under his leadership all 
school children in the county are X-rayed 
each year, and their parents are asking in 
ever increasing riumbers to have the service 
extended to them. 

Nearly all factories now have machines to 
examine their own men and those who do 
not have their own facilities are using the 
services of the association. The death rate 
in Delaware county is now among the lowest 
in the nation, being less than thirty-one per 
one-hundred thousand. The nation over is 
over thirty-seven. This unit has been 
receiving the highest awards of the National 
Association for several years. 

Mr. McDavitt stated recently, “If we 
could keep infected people from coming in 
from other places we could completely 
eliminate the tuberculosis scourge from this 
district.” 


LEADER “HIGHLIGHTS” FEATURE 
OLINDA WOMEN’S MEETING 


“Leader Highlights” are a feature of the 
monthly meetings of the Association of 
Universalist Women of the Olinda Univer- 
salist Church, Ruthven, Ontario, Canada. 

The “Highlights” are presented by Mrs. 
George Campbell, wife of the minister of 
the Olinda church. 

Members of the Olinda A. U. W. put old 
Christmas greeting cards to a practical use 
by using parts of such cards as covers for 
their annual program booklet, published 
and distributed every year in December. 


CHRISTENINGS 1947 


IPReviOlls varepOrLe Cami anes 439 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls) .... a 
Providence, R. I. (Church of 
Wedia tor) ewer ny aor eee 6 
452 
NEW MEMBERS 1947 
Ereviousl yanrepOrcted me antes 839 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls) .... 5 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. William A. Roberts has resigned 
as minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Junction City, Kansas, to accept a call to 
the Congregational church, Smith Center, 
Kansas. Mr. Roberts began His new duties 
on January 1, 1948. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


| When in Washington, D. C. 


Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. mae 


Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon | 
(July and August, mornings onl 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m., 


Plan to worship with us when i} 
the Capital 11 blocks north of thi 
White House. Take any 16th Stre 
Bus marked §-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. | 
Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.j. 
z Minister Emeritus 


-).7SS Ss 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor 0:) 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, was the speaker 
first of a series of Lenten Convocati 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, on 
day, February 19. The subject of 
Lalone’s address was, ‘“‘Take Your Re 
Into Politics.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


EDICATION DAY, ATTLEBORO, 
[ASSACHUSETTS 


Dedication Day, an annual all-women 
vent in Universalist churches for the past 
yurteen years, was observed for the first 
me at Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
oro, Mass., on Ash Wednesday evening, 
‘ebruary 11, with service in the church 
uditorium: 

Preceding the service, a supper was given 
1 the vestry with Mrs. Howard Le Sourd 
s guest speaker. Mrs. John E. Wood pre- 
ided at the supper program and the Rev. 
fope Hilton played the piano for group 
inging. Mrs. Gladys Nerney was in charge 
f the decorations and Grace Hamilton had 
harge of the tables. Leonard I. Lamb, Roy 
nman, Dr. R. P. Dakin, Raymond Truell 
wnd Zelotis Wetherell served the coffee and 
vashed the dishes. Lester W. Nerney was 
he photographer for the evening. 

The Service of Dedication was read by 
Zdith Claflin as leader and Mrs. Leonard I. 
uamb as chaplain. The Rev. Hope Hilton 
was at the organ and the singing was led by 
a chorus of women’s voices. The service 
consisted of readings, singing, prayers, 
candje-lighting and the Dedication Service. 
The candle-lighting service was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Kenneth Swanton, Mrs. 
Ellsworth Rounseville, Mrs. Alden Torrey, 
Mrs. Chester Howard and Mrs. John 
Sherman. 

The chorus was composed of Mrs. Bar- 
bara Rounseville, Mrs. Florence Thomas, 
Mrs. Beatrice Klinke, Mrs. Ruth Judge, 
Mrs. Edythe Nottage, Mrs. Dorothy Wood, 
Mrs. Jean Kearns, Mrs. Muriel Pithie, Mrs. 
Lois St. Martin, Mrs. Marjorie Nickerson, 
Jean Faulkner, Mrs. Mildred Kerr, Mrs. 
Virginia Waugh and Jean Carnes. 

At the close of the service, the women 
formed a friendship circle which stretched 
completely around the auditorium as the 
Benediction was sung. 


“THE BEST DEDICATION SERVICE 
EVER” 


The Association of Universalist Women of 
Gardiner, Maine, reports the most success- 
ful Dedication Day service it has ever held- 
A fellowship supper was served afterwards 
to fifty women.in the vestry. The tables 
were attractive with spring flowers and the 
menu was planned as simply as possible so 
that no one would have to stay away from 
the service to take care of the supper. 

The service was led by Mrs. Elmer D. 
Colcord and was attended by at least 
seventy-five women of the church. A 
special personal invitation had been given 
to each woman so that all would feel wel- 
come. The number of young women 
present was particularly -gratifying. <A 
lovely altar was arranged with a silver 
candelabra and fresh white snapdragons. 
The girls’ choir furnished the music. 

After the service a woman said to Mrs. 
Colcord, ‘I think I have been missing a lot 
by not really entering into the life of this 
church. I’m going to do better in the 
future.”” She has since become an active 
member of one of the church organizations. 
“Results of this kind,’’ adds Mrs. Colcord, 
“speak for themselves.” 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
National Memorial Universalist Church, 
Washington, D. C., recently spoke before 
the United States Personnel Counselers at 
the Chapel of George Washington Univer- 
sity and at the School of Christian Living. 
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FORWARD TOGETHER—HAND IN 
HAND 


This is the rousing slogan of the Univer- 
salist Women of New York State. Realizing 
the importance of united action on the part 
of our women for peace and civic justice, 
they recommended at a former state con- 
vention that a part of the money in their 
state budget allocated for literature be used 
to compile kits on subjects which have been 
indicated to be of state-wide importance in 
study and action and that these kits be 
made available for local use. Last year they 
chose the topic, ‘“‘The Christian and Race.” 
The theme for 1948 is “How Can We Get 
Along with Russia?” 

Mrs. E. K. Haas, Program Chairman of 
the New York State Association of Univer- 
salist Women, has kindly sent a copy of 
each of these kits to our office at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. They contain stimulating 
material, along with suggestions for its use 
in women’s groups. If you wish to borrow 
either or both of these kits, write to us or to 
Mrs. E. K. Haas, 3685 Monroe Ave., 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


YOUTH SUNDAY ADDRESSES TO BE 
REPEATED 


In conjunction with the Preach-It-Again 
program for April, it has been suggested 
that the sermons “‘Youth in Europe”’ and 
“Youth in America,” delivered by Raymond 
Durkee and Polly Putnam, Youth Sunday 
(January 25) would bear repeating. The 
minister has arranged with the officers 
of the Youth Fellowship to repeat their 


CRACKLING 


This is said to have actually happened 
in a large hotel recently: 

Operator: ‘Your order, please.” 

Guest: ‘Hello, do you have AC or DC 
current here?”’ 

Operator: “‘Beg your pardon, sir.” 

Guest: ‘I said, do you have AC or DC 
current here?”’ 

Operator: ‘One moment, sir.” (After 
a moment or two, the operator returned 
to the phone.) : 

Operator: “Hello, sir.”’ 

Guest: “Yes.” 

Operator: “I am sorry, sir, but we don’t 
have a Mr. Current registered here at all. 
either A.C. or D.C.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner, 


A celebrated vocalist was in an accident 
one day. A paper, after recording the 
accident added: ‘‘We are happy to state 
that he was able to appear the following 
evening in three pieces.” 


WESTERN ARTIST PORTRAYS 
PROVINCETOWN CHURCH 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recently 
printed a drawing of the Provincetown 
Universalist Church, with a description of 
the church by the artist, Mr. Frederick 
Polley. He spent a month in Provincetown 
last summer, painting and sketching, during 
the celebration of the One Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the building of this beautiful 
church. This is one of a series of “Historic 
Churches in America.” 


Youth Sunday addresses. 
@ 


» « -. IT DOESN'T MATTER ; 
THE TEAM’S ALL-AMERICAN 


who made it Me 


(29 ar 


if 


Courtesy Institute for American Democracy, Inc. 
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THE STORIES HE TOLD 
By George Seibel 
Gibson Press 
Price $2.50 


George Seibel is known for his literary 
ability as an authority on Shakespeare, as 
well as for his radio broadcasts on ‘Books 
and Plays.’’ He has used his knowledge with 
consummate skill in writing this little book 
of part fact, part fancy; stories Jesus might 
have told. Warning; they are not stories 
Jesus told. 

One is reminded of Henry Van Dyke’s 
style of writing, yet with a difference. The 
story of The Tree is especially pertinent. 
Written around the king who had a son 
born to him, and who ordered the largest 
tree in his kingdom brought and decor- 
ated with stars from heaven, it points up 
that lion andlamb, fox and dove, lay down 
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together in celebration—for the son’s name 
was “‘Love.”’ 

With a simple, humble style the author 
has presented us with a charming, yet 
stimulating, book of stories written around 
Biblical characters and happenings, catch- 
ing a glimpse at least into what must have 
been the style of him who “taught in 
parebles.”’ 

I recommend this book for its many uses, 
as good reading, as a stimulating spark 
for talks and sermons, and for devotional 


services. 
CH AwWwWe 


At any given moment of history, it is the 
function of essociations of devoted individ- 
uals to undertake tasks which clear-sighted 
people perceive to be necessary, but which 
nobody else is willing to perform. 

Aldous Huxley 


THE SUDBURY CLASSIC MEMORIAL 
Communion Service 


Here, at long last, is a definite forward step in Communion Ware Art. 
The Sudbury Classic Memorial is a church appointment you will long 
treasure. This dignified equipment will give you many years of rich 
and reverent service. 
improved, professionally designed, individual communion set with 
the convenient, patented, three level receptacle. 


The Filler 

One squeeze of 
the Sudbury Sani- 
tary Filler fills a 
cup. Parts easily 
cleaned. 


SB100 $4.50 


The Tray 
Walnut Bakelite, 
Dia. 1214”. Ht. 
21./’. Capacity 40 
cups. Cups notin- 
cluded in price. 
SB160 $10.00 


The Base 


Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 12%”. Ht. 
1s Base im- 
proves balance 
and appearance 
of set. 


SB162 $7.50 


At your dealer’s showrooms look 


The Cover 

Walnut Bakelite. 
Dial eee Arte 
Complete with 
beautifully pol- 


ished aluminum 
Cross. 
SB161 $7.50 


Sold by Reputable Dealers Throughout the U.S.A, 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


x 


for this 


The Bread Plate 
Walnut Bakelite. 
Dia. 10”. Ht. 34’. 
Strong construc- 
tion, ample ca- 
pacity, good de- 
sign. 


SB165 $4.50 


ANOTHER YEAR 
By R. C. Sherriff 
The Macmillan Company 


L rice $3.50 


A cleverly-written story about M 
Matthews, a vicar in the village of Litt 
Stanton. He has the great urge to gi 
up a soft assignment to grapple with tl 
London slum church problem. 

After accepting an exchange of parish - 
St. Peters, Woodbank, Matthews finds 
dying church with a handful of elder 
people holding in iron grasp the future 
Stapeeterss 

The story runs swiftly along wi 
Matthews trying to make an impression « 
the neighborhood by personal calls, starti 
of a boat club, and other mechanics of t! 
trade. All seems black until Matthew 
daughter makes an impression on a Holl 
wood talent scout. 

The family goes to Hollywood while t: 
daughter makes her trial picture. Matther 
appears in a minor roll in the play. T 
daughter fails but ‘“Dad”’ makes a hit. 

He goes back to England to arrange 
leave of absence, only to find the work | 
had started with the young people cor 
pletely destroyed by his enemy parishione: 
who hated his guts. | 

The story closes on the high note | 
renouncing the Hollywood contract ai 
money, and a rededication to the high c| 
of humanity around his church. 

Well-written, it leaves one with the fe} 
ing that another book about Mr. Matthe: 
might well be written as a sequel. 
{..Clean throughout, it is good reading | 
every member of the family. } 


Cc. AS] 


{ 
Religious education that once mj 


becomes a passion among Christian peor; 
can conquer the morally destructive fori 
in the world. i 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, Ministe 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chur) 
New York City 


Sidewalk Sermon 


Communism menaces America 
| Attracts many intellectuals 
fy l'empts the underprivileged 
, And it must be combated 
But by democratic 
| Lest we destroy Democracy 


mneans 


| 
| 
| 
| 


BE VIGILANT! 
—Brainard F. Gibbons 


Buy Your Books 


from 


Bibles to Best Sellars aan 
from the 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, M 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADB| 


| ne | 
st Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
4 Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
}men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
fity in government, business, 
jand the professions, with 
especial consideration for 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


honard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


_ For information ad dress: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


IE IIL BITE LS ON LEED) 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
ome to young women of moderate means, 
oth business women and students. The 
Jnion is within easy access of all parts of 
soston 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
ncluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


March 20, 1948 


Notices 


(POSTPONED) 
BETHANY UNION BENEFIT 


On Thursday evening, April 8, 1948, at 

8 o’clock, Mrs. Bradford Washburn, wife of 
the well-known explorer, will give an illus- 
trated lecture, “The Conquest of Mt. 
McKinley” at the First Universalist Church, 
8 Inman St., Cambridge. 
Mrs. Washburn was a member of the 
recent White Tower Expedition and has 
the distinction of being the first woman to 
reach the top of the mountain. 

The lecture, originally planned for 
January 25, was postponed because of 
weather conditions. 

Proceeds of the lecture, which is being 
sponsored by the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance, will go to the Bethany Union for 
Young Women at 256 Newbury St., Boston. 
Tickets $1.00, tax included. 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies Aid fair will be 
held once a week during the Institute 
season. 

May we count on all who are interested 
to help make these fairs a success. 

Articles for sale may be sent to the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gladys Wolley, 62 Clewley 
Road, West Medford, Mass. 

Again, may we remind you that our fur- 
niture fund is still not completed. If you 
have not contributed and wish to, please 
do so at once. 

“We must reach our goal.”’ 


CRACKLING 


Recently, Judy Reamon was baby-sitting 
in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Schug 
—members of Betts Memorial Universalist 
Church. Linda Schug, four years old, 
was helping in the dinner preparations. 
When all was in readiness, she advised 
the baby-sitter as follows: ‘“‘Now first we 
read the story in this little book (Dr. 
Cummins’ Lenten Manual) and then we 
all take our vitamin pills.”’ 


The editor of a little weekly newspaper 
in a Nevada town was hard up one week for 
copy with which to fill his columns, so he 
had his compositor set up the Ten Com- 
mandments and he ran them. without 
making any editorial comment. Three 
days after the paper was published he re- 
ceived a letter saying, “Cancel my sub- 
scription. You're getting too personal.” 

Calendar, Avon, Ohio 
Federated Church. 


A physician brought home an injured dog 
that had run under the wheels of his car and 
set about™taking care of the poor pup’s 
wounds. 

The doctor’s little daughter stood by, 
looking distressed. 

“Shouldn’t you take him to a vet?’ she 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘Do you know anything 
about dogology?” 

Cleveland Plaindealer 


A friend once wrote Mark Twain a 
letter stating that he was very sick, and 
concluding: “Is there anything worse than 
having toothache and earache at the‘same 
time?”’ 

The humorist wrote back: “Yes, rheu- 
matism and Saint Vitus dance.” 

Texaco Town Talk 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 


and Church Workers 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 

able to aid college graduates 

in Training for the Ministry of 
the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beaut fu 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boy- 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior Col ege 
'evels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance requize 
ments in the Academy 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medica! Secre. 
tarial, Home Economics, and 
Liberal Arts. 


Send for cata.og. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 
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THE BOOK YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR! 


‘“‘Universalists at Ferry Beach’’ is more th 
just a history of an outstanding part of c 
heritage. It is the work of a clever artisan w: 


words as tools. 


Dr. Sutton, armed with facts culled by lo 
and patient research, and buttressed with p 
sonal experience of Ferry Beach, has caug 
more than just a dry, dusty picture of histori 
facts. She has projected personalities into 
growth, written seriously, yet with a fine app. 
ciation of the humorous. 


Dr. Sutton has caught the great implicati 
of Universalism as an ongoing force for good 
the world. 


Names, pictures, persons, and facts appe 
in great profusion as each makes an impact 
the history of Ferry Beach. You may fi 
yourself there! 


Robert Needham collaborated in securi 
statistical data. 


The Ferry Beach Park Association had this book published and priced at $2.00 for two reaso} 
First, because it is a significant history of a vital institution for training Universalist leaders] 
for the local church. | 


Second, to make the price within the reach of everyone. The cost of the book is considera 


higher than the $2.00 charge and is made possible only through gifts of money given for that purp 3 
' 


Order your copy today. 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL— 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. | 
PISASC-SENO oc 0 Gt0e i, Tee eet | kote x copies of UNIVERSALISTS AT FERRY BEACH to 


IM EEK og (el Sie Aiea 0K, 2 ee Re A UU ea er OR Eee ls, | eR ee 


SETECE Re waa sukeR isl ouke Des teatchay nya Oe ee ee ee PMA RPE Ete Penner Pics a BOR 15) 5 Bisig 1s 


Enclosed please find Dicash . OBill me 


# Postage paid if cash accompanies order. 
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